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The  Land  of  the  Giant  Sa^e'' 

THE    eOMING    GOUNTRY 


About  tiV3  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  Cato,  the  Censor,  "the  most 
original  wri  ter  that  Rome  ever  produced,"  in  a  work  called  "De  Re  Rustica,"  gave  his 
countrymen  som 3  most  excellent  alvice  on  How  to  Manage  a  Farm.  This 
could  be  read  and  followed  with  much  profit  in  these  up-to-date  times. 

The  following  interesting  statement  by  him  is  particularly  worthy  of  thoughtful 
consideration.  Especially  is  this  so  by  reason  of  the  iact  that  now,  two  thousand  years 
later,  we  Moderns  are  again  raising  the  cry  of  "Back  to  the  Farm  " 

Gato  says,  "Farming  makes  the  bravest  men 
and  sturdiest  soldiers,  and  of  all  sources  of  ^ain  is 
the  murest,  the  most  natural,  and  the  least  invidious, 
and  those  who  are  busy  with  it  have  the  fewest  bad 
thoughts." 

Let  us  interest  you  in  this  "Surest  of  all  Sources  of  Gain."  and  help  you  to  be 
Brave,  Sturdy  and  to  have  the  Greatest  Number  of  Good  Thoughts. 

Write,  or  drop  a  postal,  for  full  particulars  as  to  our  20,000  acres  of  Irrigated 
Farm  Lands,  ideally  located  at  New  Castle,  Utah,  comprising  the  finest  and  most  produc- 
tive soil  in  the  State. 

Ample  Perpetual  Water  Right;  Townsite  in  center  of  Acreage;  $10,000.00  modern 
Hotel,  and  all  up-to-date  features.     Liberal  reservations  for  Public  uses. 

Bonus  given  to  Townsite  Home  Builders  during  1913. 

TOWN  LOTS  AND   ACREAGE   NOW  ON   SALE,   PRICES  LOW  AND  TERMS  EASY. 
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(Found   in   the   desk  of  Charles   Dickens  after  his  death.) 


When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 

And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather  around  me 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed; 
Oh,  the  little  white  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  a  tender  embrace! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  hales  of  heaven. 

Shedding    sunshine    and    love    on    my 
face! 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's. 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  the  path  steep  and  stony 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must 
go; 
Of    the    mountains    of    sin    hanging    o'er 
them, 

Of  the  tempests  of  fate  blowing  wild; 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child! 

They   are   idols   of  hearts   and   of  house- 
holds 
They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

His  glory  still  beams  in  their  eyes. 
Oh,   those   truants   from   earth   and   from 
heaven. 
They  have   made  me   more  manly   and 
mild, 
.And  I  know  how  Jesus  could  liken 
Tlie  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 


The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod: 
I     have    taught    them    the    goodness    of 
knowledge. 
They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of 
God. 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darKness, 
Where    I    shut   them   from    breaking   a 
rule; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction. 
My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn. 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more. 
Ah,  how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door. 
I    shall    miss    the    good-nights    and    the 
kisses. 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  eve. 

Their    song    in     the     school    'and     the 
street, 
I  shall  miss  tlie  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended 

And    Death    says    the    school    is    dis- 
missed, 
Jilay  the  little  ones  gather  around  me. 

To  bid  me  ".good-night"  and  be  kissed. 


From  Painting  by  Lee  Greene  Richards. 

EMMELINE  B.  WELLS, 

Presirlfiit    Latter-day   Saints  Woman's  Relief  Society 

(See  page  297) 
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Motherhood. 

By  Elder  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Member 
of  the  General  Sunday  School  Board. 

There  is  no  relationship  on  earth  or 
in  heaven,  toward  which  the  human 
soul  instinctively  feels  greater  rever- 
ance  than  that  of  fatherhood  and 
motherhood.  Its  sanctity  is  in- 
scribed upon  our  hearts  by  divinity 
itself,  and  its  adoration  is  enjoyed  by 
divine  command.  In  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayst  live 
long  upon  the  earth."  In  that  same 
connection  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  at- 
tention of  the  Ephesian  fathers,  whom 
he  was  then  addressing,  to  their  cor- 
responding parental  duty,  by  exclaim- 
ing: "Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath :  but  bring  them  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  That  is  to  say,  ye  fathers  and 
ye  mothers  must  not  rely  solely  upon 
authority,  by  virtue  of  the  existence 
of  that  command  ;  nor  be  contented  by 
the  mere  fact  that  God  has  implanted 
this  instinct  of  father-love  and  mother- 
love  among  your  children ;  but  you 
must  assiduously  and  patiently  nur- 
ture it  toward  vour  children  deservinp- 


*Topics  given  at  the  Conference  of 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  at  Taber- 
nacle, Salt  Lake  City.  April  6th,  1913. 


tlie  greater  love  of  the  supreme  Father 
by  heeding  the  admonition  of  His  will. 
Because,  let  me  tell  you,  that  only  from 
the  exercise  of  that  nurture  and  that 
admonition  will  flow  the  blessed  re- 
ward of  having  your  children  evi- 
dence to  you  that  they  love  and  honor 
you . 

Witness  the  conduct  of  that  great 
servant  of  God,  Elisha.  When  the 
Prophet  Elijah  came  to  him  in  the 
field,  and  by  revealed  direction  from 
the  Lord,  cast  upon  him  the  mantle  of 
his  priesthood,  and  bade  him  take  hold 
of  his  newly  assigned  labors  at  once, 
the  first  recorded  thoughts  and  words 
of  Elisha  were  these :  "Let  me,  I  pray, 
kiss  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
then  I  will  follow  thee."  This  was  the 
involuntary  expression  of  that  divine 
instinct  of  parental  love.  Yet  it  was 
supplemented  and  cultivated,  doubt- 
less, by  the  teachings  and  the  example 
of  a  faithful  father  and  a  pious  mother 
In  the  first  enthusiasm  and  exultation 
of  the  great  honor  the  Lord  had  be- 
stowed upon  him,  in  calling  him  to 
become  a  prophet  in  Israel,  he  wanted 
to  share  with  his  parents  the  joy,  the 
glory,  of  having  been  thus  called ;  and 
lie  wanted  to  kiss  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  then  he  would  be  ready 
to  follow  the  Prophet  Elijah.  Surely, 
this  is  evidence  of  instinctive  filial  af- 
fection. 

That  reminds  me  that  I  have  seen 
similar  conditions  exist  among  our 
people,    in   this    generation.        I    have 
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frequently  witnessed  the  practice  in  the 
leading  families  of  our  Church,  such' as 
that  of  President  Smith,  and  of  Bishop 
Nibley,  and  of  Patriarch  McKay, — 
and  there  are  doubtless  a  multitude  of 
others — where  the  grown  up  sons  of 
these  families,  no  matter  how  exalted 
their  positions,  and  no  matter  how 
public  the  occasion,  always  greet  their 
father  (and  I  may  therefore  safely  as- 
sume also  their  mother)  by  saluting 
them  with  a  kiss.  This  evidences  to  me, 
not  only  sincerity,  love  and  respect  for 
parents,  but  also  the  possession  of  that 
greater  virtue  of  humility,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  feeling  that  they  have 
as  yet  outgrown  submission  and  re- 
spect to  that  superior  parental  exper- 
ience, which  certainly  has  in  the  past, 
and  probably  still  does,  constitute  the 
foundation  of  such  sons'  success.  I 
wish  that  all  parents  and  all  children 
in  Israel  would  emulate  the  example 
of  these  families,  and  nurture  and  cul- 
tivate this  mutual  attitude  toward  each 
other. 

But  i"f  there  be  a  distinction  in  our 
expression  of  love  toward  either  par- 
ent, I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  at 
all  unwelcome  to  us  fathers  to  have 
our  children  lean  toward  their  mother. 
We  recognize  that  she  has  experienced 
hours  of  anguish  and  of  sorrow,  the 
father  has  never  known.  She  has  had 
pains  and  fears,  a  day  of  woe,  a  watch- 
ful night,  and  all  her  tears,  and  yet 
for  you,  her  children,  is  her  delight. 
Common  gratitude  should  make  each 
of  us  love  and  revere  that  v^'oman. 
above  all  other  women,  whom  God  has 
chosen  to  be  our  mother.  Her  anxiety 
for  you  will  never  cease.  If  she  has 
gone  to  yonder  paradise,  she  still  there 
w-atches  and  pleads  for  us.  And  not 
only  for  us,  but  also  for  our  children. 
They  are  a  part  of  her  kingdom  or 
(lueendom,  because  motherhood  is  a 
rnval  lineage,  and  an  everla-sting  pos- 
session. Let  it  therefore  be  said,  at 
least  among  the  house  of  Israel,  that 
we  not  only  accept  and  appreciate 
motherhood,  but  that  it  is  the  highest 
adornment  that  can   come  tn   woman. 


Honor  that  motherhood,  reverve  that 
motherhood,  love  that  motherhood! 

In  the  near  future,  during  the  month 
of  j\lay,  a  special  day  has  been  set 
apart  upon  which  we  may  exercise 
our  appreciation  upon  this  subject  of 
motherhood.  Let  us  not  fail  to  make 
that  day  a  success,  so  that  by  our  par- 
ticipation we  may  be  able,  even  if  si- 
lently, to  induce  others  to  have  a  high- 
er regaard  for  woman's  crowning 
glory, — that  of  motherhood. 

Adapting  the  expressions  of  another, 
concerning  some  old  truths,  let  me  say 
to  you  in  conclusion.  Young  man, 
love  your  mother.  Her  face  may  be 
worn  with  care,  but  her  heart  is  ever 
warm  for  you.  Years  of  trials  and 
of  labor  and  of  sickness,  perhaps,  have 
stolen  away  the  freshness  of  her  life, 
but  like  a  matured  rose,  the  perfume 
of  her  love  is  richer  than  it  w^as  in  its 
first  bloom.  Love  your  mother,  young 
woman — love  your  own  mother ;  and 
also  if  you  are  married,  see  to  it,  that 
your  husband  loves  his  mother.  No 
man  ever  made  a  good  husband,  iniless 
he  first  was  a  good  son  of  his  mother. 
Young  woman,  love  the  tree  of  your 
existence.  Sweetness  is  your  strength. 
Lavish  that  strength  upon  the  aged 
form  of  your  devoted  mother.  Her  af- 
fection has  become  a  lasting  debt  upon 
you ;  it  never  can  be  overpaid.  Pour 
strength  into  that  mother's  fainting 
heart.  Let  your  most  gracious  smiles 
be  strewn  as  roses  upon  her  path ;  let 
your  most  charming  and  your  most 
gracious  words  be  hers ;  smooth  the 
pillow  upon  which  rests  your  mother's 
weakened  frame:  and  then,  even  while 
vnu  are  paying  your  debt  of  gratitude 
to  your  mother,  vour  reward  will  come. 
Your  mother's  dying  lips  will  breathe 
a  prayer  for  you  and  your  happiness, 
the  whole  world  will  admire  a  daughter 
devoted  to  her  mother,  and  above  all, 
heaven  will  bless  you  ;  flowers  of  joy 
will  fill  your  path,  friendship  will 
brighten  vour  harvest  and  love  will 
crown  vour  existence.  Yes.  love  your 
mother,  and  the  ashes  of  every  depart- 
ed  Saint   will   prav   for  your   welfare. 
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Love  of  mother, — the  wealth  of  mother 
love  is  so  great  that  neither  death  nor 
the  grave  can  conquer  its  loving  flame. 
May  we,  as  sons  and  daughters  of 
Israel,  set  an  example  to  the  whole 
would  of  adorning  our  mother,  and  of 
revering  motherhood,  is  my  prayer, 
for  Christ's  sake.      Amen. 

The  Gospel  of  Cleanliness. 

Elder    Hozvard    R.    Driggs, 
Member  General  Board. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  always 
hesitate  to  fire  a  gun  that  has  been 
hastily  loaded,  for  fear  of  the  kick. 
But  the  committee  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  I  was  given  only 
enough  time  to  throw  a  handful  of 
shot  into  the  old  musket.  But  I  am 
willing  to  stand  the  kick  if  you  can 
stand  the  shots.  In  order  to  protect 
myself  a  little.  I  am  going  to  pad  my 
shoulder  with  some  scripture.  I  find 
the  keynote  for  what  I  wish  to  say 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  eighth 
chapter,  second  and  third  verses : 

"And  behold,  there  came  a  leper 
and  worshiped  him,  saying.  Lord,  if 
thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean. 
And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand  and 
touched  him,  saying,  I  will :  be  thou 
clean.  And  immediately  his  leprosy 
was  cleansed." 

As  I  read  the  pages  of  scripture  I 
find  a  good  many  passages  echoing  this 
thought,  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness," "Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill 
of  the  Lord?"  asks  the  psalm.  "He 
that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart."  Eat  not  of  things  unclean. 
Cleanse  your  hearts  from  iniquity. 
If  thou  wouldst  live  the  God-like  life, 
keep  clean  of  sin.  If  thou  wouldst 
have  health,  "Be  thou  clean."  Banish 
from  your  lives  all  unclean  thoughts 
and  unclean  spirits. 

Here  is  one  point  upon  which  science 
and  religion  agree  fully.  Science  and 
religion  will  be  in  perfect  accord  on  all 
points  when  science  learns  a  little  more 
science ;  when  it  learns  how  to  study 
the  true  ways  of  the  Lord  with  the 
right  spirit. 


But  science  has  already  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  close 
relationship  between  dirt  and  the  devil. 
It  has  come  to  know  that  in  the  matter 
of  health,  physical  health,  cleanliness 
is  the  great  basic  principle.  Modern 
surgery  makes  its  successes  today 
largely  through  absolute  cleanliness. 
I  he  advice  of  the  foremost  physicians, 
too,  is  coming  gradually  to  be,  "Don't 
use  dirty  drugs  in  your  body.  Fill 
your  body  with  clean  air;  eat  clean 
food,  drink  clean  water ;  keep  a  clean 
skin,  keep  your  mouths  clean."  To 
be  complete,  this  rule  of  health,  should 
add,  "Be  thou  clean,"  the  doctors  seem 
to  have  found  the  wonderful  signifi- 
cance in  the  remark  of  Christ  to  the 
leper.  Cleanliness  is  being  insisted  on 
throughout  the  medical  world  today 
as  never  before. 

Some  people  think  that  the  rule  is 
being  pushed  too  hard.  An  old  gentle- 
man happened  to  go  in  to  see  one  of 
our  L^tah  doctors  not  long  since.  After 
his  case  had  been  diagnosed,  the  doctor 
advised  him  that  he  should  take  a  bath 
every  day,  upon  which  the  patient 
threw  up  his  hands  and  said,  "Why, 
doctor,  if  the  Lord  had  intended  me 
to  be  a  fish  he  would  have  put  scales 
on  me."  "That's  right,  my  friend  ;" 
the  doctor  very  calmly  replied ;  "and 
if  you  will  look,  you  vvill  find  the 
scales." 

All  this,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
may  seem  a  little  removed  from  Sun- 
day School  work,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Sunday  School  has  a  mission  to 
perform  in  the  matter  of  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  cleanliness.  There  is 
a  close  relation  between  the  two.  No 
one  can  disrespect  his  body  and  have 
the  highest  respect  for  his  soul.  I 
have  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  that  if  our 
Sunday  Schools  did  nothing  more  than 
to  bring  together  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  people  who  have  cleaned  up 
for  that  day,  who  have  put  their  bodies 
in  fit  condition  to  come  and  worship 
God.  that  they  have  done  a  mighty 
work. 

When  it  comes  to  the  animal  world, 
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we  find  this  to  be  true,  that  a  dirty 
animal  is  a  sick  animal.  In  their  nat- 
ural habitat,  animals  do  not  allow 
themselves,  while  they  are  well,  to  be 
unclean.  It  is  only  when  man  pens 
them  in  unclean  places  that  we  find 
healthy  animals  unclean.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  that  humane  societies 
should  take  in  hand  ;  men  have  no  right 
to  force  animals  to  live  in  filth.  Kip- 
ling, in  his  Jungle  Book,  expresses 
very  effectively  the  pride  of  animals  in 
the  appearance  of  their  bodies.  Baloo, 
the  old  bear,  is  represented  as  giving 
advice  to  Mowgle,  the  wolf-boy.  Says 
the  old  bear  teacher : 

"His  spots  are  the  joy  of  the  leopard; 

His  horns  are  the  buffalo's  pride. 
Be  clean,  for  the  strength  of  the  hunter 

Is  known  by  the  gloss  of  his  hide." 

Our  boys  and  girls  need  to  be 
brought  up  with  a  feeling  of  respect, 
as  I  have  said,  fpr  their  own  bodies. 
They  should  be  trained  along  these 
lines  till  to  keep  clean  and  tidy  is  sec- 
ond nature  with  them. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  the  extreme  that  one  mother 
is  reputed  to  have  done.  The  story  is 
told  that  a  certain  patron  came  to 
school  one  day  and  asking  of  the 
teacher:  "May  I  speak  to  my  little 
boy,  Ikey  Ipstein  ?"  "Ikey  Ipstein," 
responded  the  teacher,  "we  haven't  any 
little  boy  named  Ikey  Ipstein  here." 

"Oh  yes,  you  have,"  insisted  the 
father:  "you  have  got  my  little  boy, 
Ikey  Ipstein;  may  I  not  look  in  the 
room  7?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  teacher,  open- 
ing the  door. 

"There,"  said  the  visitor,  pointing 
to  a  youngster,  "I  told  you  so :  there  is 
my  little  boy,  Ikey  Ipstein." 

"No,'  said  the  teacher,  "that  is  Ikey 
Govash." 

"Oh,"  said  the  man,  laughing,  "I 
tells  you  how  it  happens.  The  mother 
tells  him,  'Ikey,  go  wash,  so  often,  he 
thinks  that  is  his  name.  I  see  how  it 
vas." 

The  thought  that  is  back  of  all  that 
T  have  to  say,  is  the  same  thought  that 


we  have  been  hammering  on  for  some 
time  in  connection  with  our  Parents' 
Classes.  There  has  been  a  slogan 
sounded  :  "Clean  up  Zion  ;  make  your 
cities  beautiful."  Have  beautiful  Zion 
below,  and  you  are  more  likely  to  get 
it  above.  Make  your  homes  sweet  and 
attractive.  The  slogan  may  sound  old 
to  our  Parents'  Classes  and  our  Sun- 
day Schools ;  but  I  think  we  will  keep 
sounding  it  just  so  long  as  our  com- 
munities are  disgraced  by  unsanitary 
yards,  by  unkempt  streets,  by  corrals 
that  are  a  public  nuisance,  by  public 
buildings  that  are  a  standing  disgrace. 

We  need  not  only  admonition  but 
action  along  these  lines,  because, 
though  we  live  in  the  valleys  of  these 
mountains,  the  most  beautiful  place  on 
the  earth,  still  we  are  not  always  doing 
what  we  ought  to  do  to  make  our 
homes  as  attractive  and  beautiful  as 
they  should  be.  Strangers  who  come 
within  our  gates  too  frequently  get  a 
wrong  impression  of  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  people  from  outward  ap- 
pearances. A  certain  outsider  was 
coming  up  one  of  our  streets  one  day 
with  a  stranger,  who  was  overheard  to 
ask:  "Does  a  'Mormon'  live  there?" 
"Oh  yes,  that  is  a  'Mormon's'  home," 
was  the  reply ;  "you  can  always  tell  the 
'Mormon'  by  his  yard." 

The  remark  came  with  a  sting  when 
I  first  heard  it.  But  I  take  consolation 
in  this,  that  when  a  man  gets  angry 
at  you,  listen ;  he  may  say  something 
that  will  do  you  good.  Then  the 
thought  flashed  over  me :  "That  is 
just  exactly  as  it  should  be :  one  should 
iDe  able  to  tell  a  Latter-day  Saint  by 
his  home."  Strangers  even  should  be 
able  to  point  to  those  homes,  and  say, 
"These  people  love  their  homes ;  these 
people  believe,  and  reflect  in  their 
lives  the  spirit  of  purity  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  these  people  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice, are  willing  to  work  to  bring  their 
homes  to  the  state  of  perfection  where 
the  world  will  look  upon  them  and  say 
that  Zion  is  beautiful." 

And  we  can  do  it.  We  can  establish 
just  such  a  reputation  if  we  will.      I 
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believe  in  the  City  Beautiful  idea.  I 
believe  in  the  Home  Attractive  idea.  I 
believe  that  we  can  well  afford  to  turn 
the  play  energies  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
oft-times,  to  this  work  of  cleaning  up 
our  homes  and  our  streets,  to  the  rais- 
ing of  flowers  and  vegetables  and 
fruits  instead  of  weeds.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  beautiful  thought  or  sug- 
gestion to  give  our  Sunday  School 
teachers  to  work  out  than  this.  If  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  intermediate  and 
theological  and  even  primary  classes 
were  stimulated  occasionally  and  led 
in  the  work  of  helping  clean  their 
homes  and  their  yards,  and  the  homes 
and  yards  of  the  widows  and  the 
aged,  it  would  be  very  good  Sunday 
School  lessons.  The  Parents'  classes 
should  lead  in  such  work  and  help  the 
Sunday  School  teachers  to  get  results. 
Now,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  this  is 
a  little  gospel  that  I  have  tried  to  trans- 
late into  terms  that  mean  something 
to-day.  You  know  we  have  a  saying 
that  goes  the  state  round,  where  some- 
body is  asked.  "Do  you  believe  the 
gospel  is  true?"  and  the  reply  comes, 
"Yes,  so  far  as  it  is  translated  correct- 
ly." I  was  passing  that  remark  in  one 
of  my  talks  recently  and  it  brought  out 
another  story :  When  the  question 
was  asked  of  a  good  brother  recently 
whether  the  gospel  is  true,  he  replied. 
"Yes,  so  long  as  it  ain't  been  meddled 
with." 

I  have  not  tried  to  meddle  with  the 
gospel  tonight.  I  do  not  want  to  med- 
dle with  it.  It  is  good  enough  for  me 
as  it  is.  But  I  do  love  to  inspirit  it 
if  I  can  with  modern  meaning.  "Be 
thou  clean."  Let  us  apply  this  com- 
mand in  its  fullness.  Let  us  keep  our 
bodies  clean  and  pure,  let  us  clean  up 
our  cities  and  our  homes,  and  go  on 
in  the  work  of  cleansing  the  world 
from  its  impurities  with  new  heart 
and  force.  May  God  bless  yon  and 
nic  with  power  to  keep  this  thought, 
and  with  humility  in  our  hearts  to  do 
the  work  that  Pie  expects  of  his  chil- 
dren. I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 


Improper  Dancing. 

Elder  Edzvin  G.   Woolley,  Jr., 
Member  General  Board. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Elder 
David  O.  McKay,  first  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent,  in  an  artick  pub- 
lished in  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  asked 
the  important  question:  "Whither  are 
we  drifting?"  having  in  mind  the 
growmg  tendency  among  old  and 
young  toward  over-indulgence  in 
amusements,  and  being  particularly 
moved  by  the  development  among  our 
young  people  of  excesses  in  the  dance. 
The  authorities  of  the  Church  and  the 
members  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  had 
noted  with  much  anxietv  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  social  circles  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  of  so  called  "rag"  dan- 
ces and  more  particularly  of  those 
figures  and  movements  which  go  under 
such  names  as  the  Texas  Tommv,  the 
Bunny  Hug.  the  Grizztv  Bear  the  Tur- 
key Trot.  Elder  McKay  forcefully 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  this  class  of 
dances,  many  of  which  had  their  or- 
igion  in  questionable  places  and  nearly 
all  of  which  lack  in  dignity,  refinement 
and  real  grace,  and  appeal  most  to  the 
•'"U'lual,  rather  than  to  the  better  and 
higher  emotions.  Since  Elder  McKay 
'-nunded  his  timely  warning  and  asked 
that  pertinent  question,  pointing  out 
the  evils  which  were  fast  becoming 
universal  and  calling  upon  the-  people 
to  pause  in  their  search  for  the  un- 
usual and  the  exciting,  conditions  in 
this  connection  have  not  mended  to  any 
marked  extent,  and  ag'ain  the  General 
Board  wishes  to  raise  its  voice  in  pro- 
test against  the  unwholesome  and  the 
unclean. 

From  the  beginning,  music  and  the 
dance  have  had  an  important  place  in 
things  ceremonial  and  in  things  social 
and  artistic.  The  "graceful  dance" 
ever  has  been  a  source  of  innocent  en- 
io\'ment  and  unalloyed  pleasure,  re- 
'^ulting  in  the  cultivation  of  ease,  pol- 
ish, refinement,  gracefulness,  courtesy 
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and  chivali"}',  and  it  has  even  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Divine,  for  David 
praised  the  Lord  in  the  dance,  and  Mir- 
iam, the  sister  of  Moses,  sang  and 
danced  to  the  Lord  after  the  deliver- 
ance. There  are  many  like  instances 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  although,  in 
passing,  we  might  add  that  nowhere 
in  the  Scriptures  are  we  told  of  the 
sexes  joining  in  the  dance,  either 
i'n  worship  or  in  amusement.  It  was 
performed  by  one  sex  alone.  Dancing 
has  been  called  the  poetry  of  motion ; 
and  when  conducted  with  due  decor- 
um and  modesty  it  many  become  as 
ckwating  as  good  music  and  as  clean  as 
a  good  conscience.  .It  is,  then,  a  delight- 
fid,  healthful  exercise,  and  prompts 
nothing  but  the  best  of  thoughts  and 
actions.  The  Latter-day  Saints  have 
always  been  strong  advocates  of  in- 
nocent and  refined  amusements  and 
clean  and  manly  sports,  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  Church  have  ever  been  and 
still  are  leaders  in  any  movement  to 
provide  such  diversions  and  exercises 
for  the  people.  In  communities  of  the 
Saints,  dancing  usually  takes  its  place 
as  the  chiefest  of  amusements  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should 
have  been  any  departure  from  the 
beautiful  customs  of  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  during  whose  dancing  days 
the  dance  was  conducted  with  de- 
corum, courtesy  and  grace,  and  they 
joined  hands  in  the  minuet,  cotillion. 
Sir  Roger  deCoverly.  Virginia  reel, 
French  four  and  the  plain  quadrille  and 
took  eager  part  in  the  waltz,  polka  and 
schottische.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
universal  custom  to  open  and  close  the 
dancing  party  with  prayer,  and  the 
gathering  was  pervaded  with  a  strong 
religious  and  moral  sentiment  as  a 
result.  .As  illustrating  the  feeling  enter- 
tained by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  to- 
ward dancing,  in  common  with  other 
forms  of  innocent  amusement,  the  re- 
ported words  of  President  Brigham 
^'oung,  given  as  counsel,  in  pioneer 
(lavs,  may  be  cited  as  follows : 

"Though  dancing  is  no  part  of  our 
religious  creed,  our  Heavenly  Father 


is  not  displeased  with  it,  provided  it 
is  conducted  properly.  Those  who  at- 
tend a  dance  should  be  as  particular 
in  thoughts  of  purity  and  true  sociabil- 
ity as  they  would  be  in  attending  a  re- 
ligious meeting.  The  Lord's  approval 
and  blessing  should  be  invoked  on 
every  gathering  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  and  especially  so  on  a  dancing 
party.  See  to  it  that  all  of  your  dan- 
ces are  opened  and  dismissed  with 
prayer."  And  speaking  directly  to 
those  who  hold  the  Melchisedek  priest- 
hood, he  said :  "If  sickness  required 
the  presence  of  an  elder  to  attend  to 
should  go  from  the  dance  hall  as  well 
prepared  to  officiate  in  his  office  and 
calling  as  he  would  from  a  sacrament 
meeting," 

Since  those  days,  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  dancing  parties.  Some  there 
are  that  are  still  opened  and  closed  with 
praver  and  the  graceful  and  the  clean 
only  are  cultivated,  but  such  are,  un- 
fortunately, rapidly  becoming  less  in 
number  and  their  place  is  being  taken 
by  the  public  dance,  and  the  sensuous 
and  the  unlovely  are  making  marked 
inroads  even  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  Dances  that  had  their  origin 
in  the  underworld  have  now  become 
too  common  among  us,  under  names 
that  plainly  indicate  their  true  charac- 
ter, and,  in  their  thoughtlessness,  the 
young  people  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  some  of  older  growth  as  well,  are 
taking  increasing  part  in  these  dances 
of  death.  It  is  against  such  dances, 
vulgar  and  undigiiified,  without  grace 
or  true  artistic  merit,  appealing  only 
to  the  sensuous  and  the  passionate,  that 
we  wish  to  again  raise  our  combined 
voice  in  warning  and  cry  aloud  to  our 
young  people,  "from  all  such  turn 
away."  Return  to  the  dignified,  grace- 
ful, poetical,  elevating  and  healthful 
dances  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and 
to  the  spirit  and  customs  which  con- 
trolled dancing  parties  and  all  other 
forms  of  amuseiuent  in  their  dav.  that 
we  mn\  in  truth  remain  outside  of 
Babylon .  partaking  not  of  her  sins  and 
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receiving  not  of  lier  plagues.  Leave  all 
unseemly  dances  for  those  whose  ideals 
may  not  be  above  their  level  and  hold 
fast  only  to  that  which  is  beautiful, 
elevating,  poetical,  clean  and  whole- 
some in  the  dance,  as  in  all  other  forms 
of  amusement.  Let  us  seek  more  after 
the  sober  and  ennobling  things  of  life, 
as  is  befitting  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Master  and  undershepherds  of 
His  flock.  As  Sunday  school  workers, 
we  should  be  examplars  of  our  teach- 
ings and  leaders  in  every  movement 
for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  our 
fellows.  We  learn  of  at  least  one 
stake  union  whose  members  have 
pledged  themselves  with  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  to  refrain  in  the  fu- 
ture from  participatien  in  any  of  the 
so  called  "rag"  dances.  That  this 
movement  for  reform  may  spread 
throughout  the  Church  and  the  Nation 
is  the  earnest  desire  and  prayer  of  the 
members  of  the  General  Board. 

Conservation  of  Bird  Life. 

Elder  Joshua  H.  Paul. 

"There  is  only  one  thing,"  said  an 
Englishman  to  me  a  few  years  ago, 
that  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  am  an 
Englishman,  "and  that  is,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Acadians,  as  recorded  in 
Longfellow's  Evangeline."  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I  am  sure  of  which 
will  make  us  ashamed  that  we  are 
Americans ;  and  that  is  the  destruction 
of  the  bird  life  of  America.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  yet  lost  by  this  destruction 
as  much  as  by  the  waste  of  other  re- 
sources, but  there  was  some  reason, 
some  motive,  in  the  wasting  of  the 
forests  and  in  other  national  wastes. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  bird  life, 
^  however,  especially  of  the  song  birds, 
there  cannot  be  any  rational  motive 
assigned. 

Next  Sunday,  if  the  day  is  fine, 
when  all  of  you,  as  I  suppose,  will  be 
in  Sunday  School  or  afternoon  meet- 
ing, though  most  of  the  boys  perhaps 
will  be  in  Sunday  School,  on  every  hill- 
side, barely  beyond  sound  of  the  gun, 


a  considerable  element  will  be  out  on 
the  hills,  with  small  shot  guns  and  air 
guns  and  twenty-two  rifles  and  flip- 
pers. To  kill  what?  The  meadow  larks 
and  other  song  birds.  Shall  I  read 
to  you  a  list  of  the  boys  whom  I  ap- 
prehended last  Friday  in  one  hour,  at 
the  mouth  of  Dry  Canyon  yonder,  with 
their  weapons,  set  out  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  bird  life,  as  I  went  forth  as  a 
deputy  game  waradcn  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent of  this  deadly  massacre?  I  think 
it  was  six  parties  in  one  hour.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  read  the  names. 
They  may  be  your  sons  or  mine.  P.ny= 
are  very  much  alike  in  this  respect. 
Now,  the  last  Friday  in  April  has  been 
declared  by  state  law  to  be  Bird  Day — 
a  day  on  which  the  beauty,  the  useful- 
ness, the  desirability  and  necessity  of 
conserving"  and  protecting  the  native 
bird  life  of  our  country  shall  be 
brought  home  to  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  Those  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment have  told  me  that  it  is  of  no  use 
to  speak  to  the  adults.  Their  case,  they 
say,  is  hopeless.  For  many  years  the 
L'nited  States  government  has  been 
sending  to  the  adult  population  of 
America  tons  of  bulletins  every  year, 
asking  them,  urging  them  to  protect 
the  native  bird  life,  or  famine  would 
come  upon  this  land.  The  bird  auth- 
orities have  told  me  that  these  yearly 
appeals  of  the  government  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears,  so  that  within  fifteen 
years  the  bird  life  of  America  has  de- 
clined forty  per  cent.  Should  this  go 
on,  the  authorities  say,  for  fifty  years, 
famine  will  sweep  this  land. 

One  month  ago  I  went  out  one  Sun- 
day morning  to  the  mouth  of  Parley's 
Canyon,  From  where  I  stood  could 
be  heard  the  sound  of  shots,  on  every 
hand,from  all  over  the  great  hills  there. 
I  approached  one  party  after  another. 
They  were  mostly  lads,  but  some  were 
men :  and  when  I  asked  them  if  they 
had  a  license  to  shoot,  they  all  seemed 
to  know  that  in  the  closed  season  they 
don't  need  a  license.  They  therefore 
go  out  and  shoot  what  they  please 
provided    they    are    not    taken    in    tb» 
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very  act  by  some  game  warden — which 
is  almost  impossible.  The  strange 
tiling  about  the  law  is  that,  during  the 
time  when  the  utmost  harm  is  done 
by  the  killing,  the  killing  goes  on  un- 
restrained even  by  a  marksman's  or  a 
hunter's  license. 

There  has  been  organized  in  this 
state,  also,  an  Audubon  Society,  to 
which  will  be  admitted  all  the  boys  and 
the  girls  who  may  care  to  join,  upon 
payment  of  ten  cents.  Mr.  Claude 
Barnes  is  the  President  of  the  local 
society,  and  these  societies  have  been 
organized  in  many  of  the  states.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  federal  govern- 
ment passed  a  law  protecting  all  the 
migratory  birds  of  the  United  States 
— those  that  move  from  one  state  or 
section  to  another.  We  therefore  hope, 
and  especially  in  Utah  ought  to  hope, 
that  the  bird  life  henceforth  will  be 
protected.  I  had  thought,  when  we 
saw  our  main  source  of  wealth,  the 
alfalfa,  menaced,  and  in  some  cases  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  insect  life,  with 
which  the  birds  alone  can  cope,  that 
there  would  have  been  a  universal_ out- 
cry and  that  something  would  have 
been  done.  But  I  realize  that  large 
bodies  move  slowly.  Nevertheless,  I 
advocate  that  the  Sunday  Schools  also 
have  a  Bird  Day — not  the  same  day  as 
the  public  schools,  but  perhaps  a  month 
later — when  the  boys  are  just  about  to 
go  out  into  the  open  with  their  guns 
and  flippers.  We  need  only  to  teach  the 
boys  ;  for  when  I  approach  them  on  the 
hill-sides,  every  time  I  have  been  out, 
all  I  need  to  do  is  to  say  to  the  boys 
that  they  ought  not  to  kill  the  birds, 
and  they  put  away  their  gims.  I  have 
found  no  exception.  Every  boy  has 
told  me  that  he  did  not  know  that  it 
was  wrong  to  kill  a  bird.  And  today 
upon  the  hills  east  of  this  city,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  bird  life  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  believe  that  this  is  due, 
in  large  measure,  to  the  efforts  which 
the  schools,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Sunday  Schools  have  put  forth  to 
teach  the  boys  the  beauty  and  the  use- 
fulness of  bird  life. 


Now  I  could  go  on ;  I  would  not 
know  when  to  stop.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  privilege  of  bringing  this  to  your 
attention.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you 
at  this  time. 

I  am  asked  by  President  Smith, 
"What  about  the  Sparrows?"  The 
English  Sparrow,  or  House  Sparrow, 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  mis- 
take. It  was  thought  to  be  a  great 
enemy  to  insect  life  but  it  is  not.  House 
sparrows  should  be  reduced  in  num- 
ber, but  they  ought  to  be  killed  by 
proper  methods.  One  thing,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  done,  and  that  is,  the 
boys  should  not  kill  them.  They  can 
easily  be  destroyed  and  kept  down. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  long  sticks  and 
pull  down  their  nests  about  twice  a 
month,  all  spring  and  summer.  But 
do  not  encourage  the  boys  to  risk  their 
lives  climbing  the  trees  to  get  the  eggs  ; 
or,  what  is  worse,  do  not  let  the  boys 
wring  the  necks  of  these  nestling  spar- 
rows in  order  to  get  that  paltry  bounty 
of  a  few  pennies  which  may  be  paid 
for  so  many  sparrows'  heads.  The 
boy  who  wrings  the  necks  of  a  dozen 
sparrows,  while  the  cries  of  the  mother 
bird  are  sounding  unheeded  in  his  ears, 
is  not  quite  the  same  boy  that  he  was 
before  he  began  on  that  bloody  busi- 
ness— and  the  boys  are  "worth  more 
than  many  sparrows."  Besides,  any- 
thing that  they  do  will  not  have  any 
appreciable  effect  in  keeping  down  the 
birds.  But  in  the  winter  time,  with  a 
little  poisoned  grain,  after  a  great 
snow  storm,  you  can  practically  rid 
your  premises  of  the  sparrows,  and 
then  the  meadow  larks,  the  gros- 
beaks, orioles,  bluebirds  and  many 
others,  will  come  back  to  where  they 
used  to  be  in  our  cities,  in  our  towns, 
and  will  nest  there.  But,  do  you  know  ' 
that  when  I  was  out  in  Tooele  last 
summer,  one  man  was  reported  to  have 
killed  seventy-five  hawks?  And  nearly 
all  of  them  were  beneficial.  That 
country,  as  I  passed  across  Tooele, 
had,  it  seemed  to  me,  been  turned  back 
to  a  primeval  desert,  so  barren  was  it 
of  any  form  of  life.     Now  the  spar- 
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rows  ought  to  be  killed ;  but  the  boys 
ought  not  to  be  induced  to  kill  them. 
The  rodents  ought  to  be  killed,  and  the 
hawks  will  do  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
kill  the  robins.  It  is  a  mistake  to  kill 
the  black  bird.  It  is  the  profoundest 
mistake  to  kill  the  meadow  lark, 
which  is  the  finest  singer  on  the  globe 


according  to  Mr.  Oldys  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  birds  known,  worth  its  weight 
in  silver  if  not  in  gold  to  almost  any 
man's  field.  And  the  same  may  be 
said,  practically,  of  all  our  song  birds 
and  insectiverous  species. 


Six  Thousand  Miles  With  the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 


[Impressions  of  the  Manager.] 


XV. 


It  was  not  without  rejoicing  that  we 
heard  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  at  midnight,  November  16th, 
1911,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  it 
was  known  that  the  cow-catcher  was 
facing  the  West  and  that  every  puff 
of  the  iron  horse  would  take  us  closer 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  seemed 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  continent  was 
between  us  and  our  homes.  While  we 
had  been  away  three  weeks,  those 
three  weeks  were  so  filled  with  thrill- 
ing events  that  distance  seemed  almost 
annihilated. 

It  was  a  pity  that  we  should  have 
to  go  through  the  beautiful  Virginia 
hills  in  the  night  time,  but  it  could  not 
be  arranged  otherwise.  So  we  had 
to  be  content  with  midnight  views 
from  our  berths  of  the  historic  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains and  other  interesting  sights 
along  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Cincinnati, 
where,  according  to  our  original  itin- 
erary, we  should  have  sung  at  their 
famous  Music  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
November  17th.  When  the  date  was 
first  made  it  seemed  very  difificult  to 
interest  any  one  in  the  choir  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  date  of  our  proposed  concert 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  to  give  its  opening  concert  for  the 
season,  and  loyalty  to  the  home  insti- 
tution blinded  them  to  the  merits  of 
any  other  organization. 

However,  the  music  hall  was  rented 


in  spite  of  the  handicaps,  and  prelim- 
inary arrangements  made  for  our  visit. 
Later,  when  our  Mr.  Carpenter  ar- 
rived there  to  do  advance  work  he 
found  so  little  interest  manifested  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  newspaper  men 
and  musicians  he  advised  cancellation 
so  we  cancelled. 

Our  train  pulled  into  the  depot  in  a 
regular  Ohio  downpour.  It  was  not 
a  rain,  it  was  a  "slop-over ;"  and  the 
wet  weather  continued  during  our  en- 
tire visit  there.  We  crossed  the  big 
bridge  from  the  Kentucky  side  to  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  Ohio  side,  with  the  Ohio 
some  seventy  feet  below  us.  Had 
we  crossed  this  same  bridge  last 
month,  those  turbulent  waters  would 
have  been  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
girders. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  sight-see- 
ing, attending  theatres  and  picture 
shows,  and  it  was  really  a  relief  to  be 
free  one  night  from  concert-giving, 
but  the  failure  of  the  choir  to  sing 
there  was  Cincinnati's  loss,  as  she  will 
probably  never  have  another  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  great  choir. 

Next  day  we  were  in  Indianapolis, 
where  we  gave  two  concerts  in  the 
beautiful  Shubert  Murat  Theatre.  In 
spite  of  extra  advertising,  the  attend- 
ance was  light,  the  people  being  shy 
about  comitig  out  to  hear  "those  Mor- 
mons." 

When  I  was  in  Indianapolis  book- 
ing the  choir,  I  hunted  up  Mrs.  , 

who  manages  all  the  big  musical  at- 
ti  actions  in  that  city,  and  endeavored 
to  interest  her  in  the  choir  concert,  but 
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without  success.  Finally,  after  an  ur-  thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
gent  plea  to  help  us  out  she  said  she  prejudiced  by  the  scandalous  magazine 
would  give  me  an  answer  next  morn-  articles  of  recent  years.  The  rais- 
ing. Upon  my  return  at  the  time  sionary  work  before  us  is  tremendous  ! 
named  she  said  she  did  not  feel-  any  At  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
confidence  in  the  choir's  success,  and  Spencer,  transportation  manager,  with 
added,  "But  I'm  glad  to  have  met  a  his  wife,  left  for  home,  and  this  added 
nice  'Mormon'."  responsibility  was  placed  upon  us.  We 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  but  an  or-  missed  his  splendid  services  the  re- 
dinary  every-day  "Mormon,"  and  that  mainder  of  the  trip, 
if  she  would  take  the  choir  she  would  Another  nights'  journey  brought  us 
meet  two  hundred  much  nicer  ones ;  to  St.  Louis  where  we  gave  two  con- 
but  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  certs  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Sunday, 
change  her  mind.  November  19th,  and  one  on  Monday 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  this  evening,  the  20th,  at  the  beautiful 
personal  reference,  but  I  cite  the  inci-  Odeon  Music  Hall,  all  to  good  and  en- 
dent   to    show   the    state   of   mind   of  thusiastic  audiences. 

Ctg  be  continued.) 


REFLECTIONS. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

The  East  is  aglow  with  the  glory  of  dawn, 
The  stillness  of  morning  is  made  glad  with  song 
Of  birds,  as  they  flit  from  each  green  budding  bough, 
That  bends  to  caresses  of  breezes  the  now. 

From  mountain    to  vale  and  from  valley  to  height, 
The  earth  is  all  golden  with  sun  kisses  bright. 
Gone  is  the  peace  and  the  quiet  of  morn; 
From  beauteous  dawn  is  the  busy  day  born. 

The  day,  and  what  brings  it  to  you  and  to  me? 
Eyes  that  are  open  life's  duties  to  see? 
A  heart  that  is  warm  as  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
With  love  for  earth's  children  every  one? 

May  the  peace  of  the  morn,  the  birth  of  the  day. 
Help  you  and  help  me  to  walk  our  life's  way. 
More  close  to  the  Lord  than  our  service  to  man. 
Living  and  giving  the  best  that  we  can. 


A  Mother  in  Israel. 

A  Tribute  to  Emmeline  B.  Wells  :  Aunt  Em. 


Holy  writ  gives  us  to  know  that 
after  one  troublous  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people,  there 
arose  a  sweet  poet  who  began  her 
rapturous  psean  with  the  words :  "I 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  I  will  sing 
praise  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 
Speaking  of  herself,  she  said  she 
was  Deborah,  and  "a  mother  in 
Israel." 

Of  such  another  woman,  a  sweet 
singer  and  a  beloved  mother  in  Israel, 
the  frontispiece  of  this  magazine  is  a 
portrait:  Emmeline  B.  Wells,  afifec- 
tionately  known  to  thousands  of  our 
readers  as  "Aunt  Em."  She,  too,  has 
sung  praises  to  the  Lord  all  her  days 
from  her  youth  up — and  she  is  now 
in  her  86th  year.  Though  she  has  had 
many  sore  trials  and  a  full  measure 
of  sorrow,  yet  the  outpourings  of  her 
loving  heart,  whether  of  tongue  or 
pen,  have  ever  breathed  forth  the 
sublimity  of  hope  and  the  radiance  of 
gratitude.  Of  physique  so  fragile  as 
to  be  almost  ethereal,  she  has,  never- 
theless, borne  herself  with  the  courage 
that  shrinks  not,  and  endures ;  the 
diamond  of  her  soul  has  had  the  less 
of  clay  from  which  to  separate  itself. 
She  has  come  up  through  much  tribu- 
lation to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  most 
notable  organization  of  women  in  the 
world ;  an  organization  over  forty 
thousand  strong,  and  nearly  all  of 
whose  membership,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  is  made  up  of  mothers.  She 
is  accordingly,  by  virtue  of  her  office, 
a  mother  of  mothers — a  veritable 
mother  of  multitudes.  .Xs  a  type  and 
representative,  therefore,  of  the  an- 
gelic host  of  mothers  in  modern  Israel 
to  be  set  before  the  readers  of  todav. 
the  choice  naturally  falls  upon  this  be- 
loved, venerated  and  widely  known 
little. woman.  The  others  all  look  up- 
on her  as  one  to  whom  they  can  come 
with  their  trials  and  find  comfort,  with 
their  perplexities  and  find  peace,  with 


their  woes  and  find  love.  She  is  about 
as  near  the  personification  of  true 
charity  as  it  is  possible  for  a  mortal 
to  be ;  and  in  her  there  is  neither  self- 
ishness nor  guile.  She  has  a  heart  as 
broad  as  humanity,  a  sympathy  that 
knows  no  bounds. 

No  woman  ever  realized  more  fully 
than  Aunt  Em  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  the  penalty  of  Eve  became 
the  blessing  of  all  the  generations  that 
were  to  come.  None  has  more  fully 
sensed  the  triumphant  note  in  Mary's 
song  of  rejoicing,  equally  applicable  to 
every  virtuous  mother:  "Henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed." 
None  has  taken  greater  comfort  in  the 
reflection  that  almost  the  last  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  Divine  One  during 
the  agony  on  Calvary  were  of  the 
weeping  woman  who  had  given  Him 
mortal  birth :  "Woman,  behold  thy 
son !"  and  to  the  disciple :  "Behold 
thy  mother !"  Dwelling  upon  these 
themes,  this  modern  mother  in  Israel 
has  grown  eloquent  and  almost  in- 
spired in  instructions  given  and  bless- 
ings invoked  in  behalf  of  the  women 
of  Zion.  Who  so  sanctified  as  the  one 
who  crosses  the  very  shadow  of  death 
in  order  that  life  may  come !  Who 
more  worthy  of  the  reverent  love  of 
mankind  than  the  blessed  creature 
who  nourishes  through  infancy,  guides 
through  childhood,  guards  through 
youth,  encourages  through  manhood 
and  soothes  during  the  decline  ! 

Aunt  Em  has  preached  and  pub- 
lished such  sentiments  as  these,  and 
her  words  have  found  responsive  ac- 
ceptance because  her  practice  has  al- 
ways agreed  with  her  professions.  She 
is  a  true  mother  not  only  to  her  own. 
but  to  thousands  who  figuratively  nes- 
tle at  her  knee  and  are  calmed  by  her 
gentle  touch  and  tender  words.  And 
\'et  she  is  but  one  among  many  of  the 
modern  mothers  in  Israel,  who  live  in 
llic   hearts   of   the    Latter-day    Saints, 
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and  whose  children,  even  now,  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed.  Since  coming 
to  the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and 
before,  she  was  only  one  of  a  goodly 
company  of  the  noblest  women  who 
ever  trod  this  footstool  of  Omnipo- 
tence. She  was  their  associate,  their 
intimate,  their  sister.  Their  faith,  their 
example,  their  purity,  is  perpetuated 
in  her,  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  earlier 
veterans.  She  stands  today  almost 
alone,  as  far  as  pertains  to  the  com- 
panionships of  her  early  womanhood. 
But  she  is  affectionately  entrenched 
and  enshrined  in  the  love  and  esteem, 
not  only  of  the  great  society  over 
which  she  presides,  but  also  of  the 
younger  generation  who  look  upon  her 
with  respect  amounting  almost  to  ven- 
eration :  and  by  the  leading  women  of 
the  world,  with  most  of  whom  she  has 
come  into  close  per.sonal  relation,  and 
bv  whom  she  is  held  in  a  measure  of 


regard  in  the  highest  degree  compli- 
mentary to  her,  yet  in  no  sense  be- 
yond her  deserts. 

Of  the  details  of  her  eventful  life 
and  her  manifold  activities,  there  is  no 
present  occasion  to  speak:  she  is  too 
well  known  a  figure  to  require  descrip- 
tion, and  her  gifts  of  mind  and  heart 
have  told  their  own  story  to  thousands 
who  are  proud  to  reckon  her  their 
friend.  The  purpose  here  has  been, 
briefly  and  imperfectly  though  it  may 
have  been  attained,  to  present  her  as 
possessing  in  the  highest,  broadest  and 
best  sense,  those  instincts  and  attri- 
butes which,  combined  in  their  nearest 
human  perfection,  produce  that  best- 
beloved  of  all  the  creations  of  our 
Father — a  true  and  loving  mother. 
This  crown  she  has  fairly  won  and 
will  forever  wear — a  mother  in  Israel, 
a  mother  to  all  the  women  of  Zion. 
God  bless  her ! 


Poems  that  Helped  Me. 


I  cannot  say  that  any  one  particular  verse,  song  or  story  has  ever  been  a 
sort  of  hobby,  or  slogan  with  me,  but  I  think,  above  all  other  literature,  I 
have  had  more  constant  help  from  some  of  Longfellow's  poems  than  from 
any  othrr  one  source.  I  very  frequently  read  some  of  his  shorter  poems  such 
as  "Hymn  to  the  Night,"  "The  Rainy  Day,  "The  Psalm  of  Life"  and  "The 
Building_pf  the  Ship,"  etc.,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  a  reference  to 
some  of  these  acknowledged  gems  of  our  American  literature  might  profitably 
find  a  place  in  our  magazine. 

To  me,  while  they  arc  old,  they  never  become  thread-bare. 

Stephen  L.  Richards. 


Scripture  that  Helped  Me. 


I  think  nothing  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  my  life's  activities  than 
the  admonition  of  our  Savior :  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  I  regard  this  as  the  highest  rule  of  human 
conduct.  W  .W.  RiTER. 


.:% 


Bv  S;«a  ]'ouHF  Gates. 


Samantha  Amelia  had  reserved  no 
place  in  her  social  scheme  for  cats. 
Perhaps  a  more  fitting  title  to  this  little 
tale  would  have  been  Samantha 
Amelia  and  the  Cats.  But  as  both 
Samantha  Amelia  and  the  cats  met 
their  fate  in  the  House  of  The  Twenty 
Gables,  better  let  it  stand  as  it  is. 

Samantha  Amelia  did  not  grow  up 
in  the  society  of  cats.  In  fact,  she  had 
only  grown  up  to  her  elder  sister 
Eudora's  shoulder  when  she  had  her 
last  tragic  adventure  with  the  last  cat. 
And  so  she  must  not  be  blamed  if  she 
was  quite  oblivious  to  all  the  charms 
of  the  furry,  roly  poly  things  v/hich 
make  so  much  domestic  history  and 
which  make  some  domestic  misery. 
For  cats  is  cats.  And  although  Sa- 
mantha Amelia  was  quite  as  ignorant 
of  old  Egypt's  cat  stories  as  she  was 
of  the  modern  erudite  theories  con- 
cerning the  reincarnated  Cleopatras 
who  are  said  to  inhabit  the  purring 
vagabonds  who  prowl  and  growl  about 
our  scanty  backyards,  yet  Samantha 
Amelia  was  quite  alive  to  the  treacher- 
ous claws  concealed  in  the  velvet  clasp 
of  the  very  few  cats  she  had  made 
acquaintance  with  during  her  short 
and  varied  life,  in  the  House  with  the 
Twenty  Gables. 

"Samantha  Amelia,"  said  the  loving 
voice  of  her  mother,  "will  you  be 
afraid  to  stay  here  with  Littlest  Sister 
while  Grandma  and  I  go  down  to  the 


theatre?  Mother  will  put  Littlest  Sis- 
ter to  sleep,  and  all  you  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  sit  by  the  cradle  and  sing 
your  prettiest  songs  to  her  as  she  lies 
so  sweetly  sleeping." 

Now,  Mother  ventured  so  frequently 
at  night  into  the  darkened  halls  which 
stretched  so  gloomily  away  from 
the  school-room  door  in  the  lower  hall 
of  the  House  with  the  Twenty  Gables 
that  she  could  not  be  supposed  to  real- 
ize what  awful  shadows  lurked  around 
every  corner  of  the  dividing  partitions 
between  the  school-room-sitting-room, 
and  the  washhouse  and  big  kitchens 
and  pantries  away  to  the  south  of  this 
basement  story.  What  could  Mother 
know  of  the  terrors  which  lurked  in 
every  dim  shadow  thrown  by  the  feeble 
candle-light  across  the  rag-carpeted 
floor !  What  could  she  guess  of  the 
horrors  which  grew  with  passing  mo- 
ments when  sleep  and  peace  were 
fleeing  away  before  the  incoming  rush 
of  fear  and  imagination !  Mother's 
imagination  had  grown  quite  up !  But 
when  one  is  determined  to  take  Moth- 
er's advice  and  "learn  to  be  brave  and 
not  fear  the  nice  dark"  what  is  one  to 
do  in  such  a  crisis? 

Samantha  Amelia  gulped  and  after 
some  struggle  with  an  inordinately  dry 
mouth  and  an  inordinately  wet  eye 
she  gallantly  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
said, 

"All    right,    Mother    dear.       Don't 
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worry  about  me  and  Littlest  Sister, 
for  I  will  say  my  prayers." 

Now,  would  any  sensible  mother 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  sublime 
courage  and  such  supreme  asserva- 
tion?  Surely  Samantha  Amelia's 
mother  ought  to  know  her  child,  but 
mothers  will  forget.  And  wherefore 
can  we  blame  their  daughters  for  their 
own  lapse  of  memory?  It  may  be  that 
Mother  forgot  how  fine  and  splendid 
were  Samantha  Amelia's  good  in- 
tentions and  how  frequently  these 
same  intentions  went  down  to  defeat 
before  the  fierce  onslaught  of  desire  or 
fear.  However,  Father  had  asked 
I\Iother  to  go,  and  when  there  were 
ten  other  mothers  in  the  House  with 
the  Twenty  Gables  you  can't  wonder 
that  Mother  accepted  her  own  indi- 
vidual invitation  with  alacrity. 

It  is  not  yet  a  proven  fact,  that  is, 
as  to  who  was  responsible  for  leaving 
the  school-room-sitting-room  door 
open ;  that  old  school-room  of  the 
House  of  Twenty  Gables,  which  had 
been  turned  into  a  sitting-room  by 
Mother,  and  fitted  up  with  her  bed 
in  the  corner  closet  bed-room.  The 
step-stove  in  the  south  end  of  the 
large  room  had  boiled  many  a  ton  of 
rich  yellow  molasses  for  candy  both 
before  and  since  the  advent  of 
Mother  and  her  very  small  fam- 
ily of  three.  The  silver  hook 
which  Father  had  put  there  to 
pull  candy  on,  was  still  there.  Honest 
Utah  silver  hook  that  it  was !  But 
Mother  was  very  grateful  for  the  semi- 
exclusion  of  its  distance  from  the 
main-floor  sitting  rooms,  for  it  is  far 
easier  to  keep  Littlest  Sister  asleep  in 
such  an  isolated  sitting-room,  with  all 
its  disadvantages  'than  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  genial  uproar  of  twenty 
children's  noisy  supremacy  on  the  two 
floors  above.  And  who  therefore  did 
such  a  foolish  thing  as  to  leave  the 
school-sitting-room  door  open  on  this 
of  all  nights  ? 

To  be  sure,  it  might  possibly  have 
been  the  doings  of  Samantha  Amelia 
herself ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
the  very  sound  of  laughter  and  quip 


on  the  floor  above  is  conducive  to  a 
certain  physical  turpitude  which  makes 
for  supreme  disregard  of  the  creepy 
chills  begotten  of  semi-darkness  of 
candle-light  and  the  near  presence  of 
fear?  At  any  rate,  the  door  into  the 
very  long  and  very  dark  hall  of  the 
lower  hall  basement  out  of  which 
opened  the  school-sitting-room  was 
left  open  all  that  eventful  eve- 
ning. You  might  be  sure  that 
Fate  would  walk  into  that  door. 
For  no  one  single  time  when 
Mother  had  coaxed  Samantha  Amelia 
"to  be  brave  this  once,"  had  there 
failed  to  occur  some  dreadful  thing 
which  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
months  that  Mother  should  venture 
thus  again  to  rouse  the  dormant  cour- 
age of  her  child. 

And  the  door  stood  open! 

Samantha  Amelia  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  five  or  ten  thou- 
sand years  from  the  time  Mother  and 
Grandmother  had  gone  off  to  that 
other  planet  mentioned  as  the  "Thea- 
tre" when  the  thing  happened. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  Littlest  Sis- 
ter, quite  awake  and  quite  sure  that 
she  wanted  attention  and  wanted  it 
right  away  quick. 

Samantha  Amelia  tried  rocking  the 
stout  wooden  rockers  on  the  solid  and 
substantial  wooden  cradle,  which  you 
could  have  seen  quite  clearly  in  all  its 
homely  beauty  if  there  had  not  been 
so  many  gloomy  shadows  lurking  in 
the  many  corners  and  crevices  of  that 
dimly  illuminated  immensity  known  as 
the  school  sitting-room.  For  it  was  a 
bright  blue  cradle,  on  the  inside,  and 
when  father  had  sent  it  in  to  mother's 
sitting-room  when  Littlest  Sister  was 
only  three  weeks  old,  he  had  remarked 
in  his  tenderest  and  most  considerate 
fashion : 

"That's  to  keep  the  blues  from  en- 
tering into  your  thoughts,  for  you 
must  let  the  blue  of  your  baby's  eyes 
drive  out  all  the  other  blues." 

And  the  very  gorgeous  reddy-brown 
painting  on  the  outside  was  so  sug- 
gestive of  fine  old  English  homes — to 
the  mind  of  Bell,  the  cabinet  maker. 
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And  there  was  Littlest  Sister,  not  at 
all  content  with  listening  to  Samantha 
Amelia  crooning  her  best  lullaby.  And 
so  up  she  must  come  right  into  Saman- 
tha Amelia's  burdened  arms ;  for  Lit- 
tlest Sister  was  quite  too  heavy  for  the 
slender  delicate  framework  of  Saman- 
tha Amelia's  fragile  anatomy.  And 
yet,  what  was  there  to  be  done? 

The  wailing  of  Littlest  Sister  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the 
visiting  legions  of  friendly  and  other- 
wise attentive  cats  who  souglit  the 
hand  of  the  particular  Cleopatra  who 
inhabited,  unknown  to  some  of  the 
mothers,  the  lower  regions  of  the 
House  with  the  Twenty  Gables.  And 
simultaneously,  there  arose  such  a  con- 
certo of  feline  choral  work  that  even 
Littlest  Sister  was  shocked  into  si- 
lence. 

Now,  do  you  blame  Samantha  Ame- 
lia for  what  followed?  She  was  quite 
unable  to  suppress  the  screams  which 
rose  from  her  opened  throat  like  the 
unloosing  of  some  tortured  spirit  of 
the  Nile.  And  these,  together  with 
the  wailing  of  Littlest  Sister,  brought 
the  whole  Family  down  pell-mell  to 
the  basement  floor  where,  in  the  north 
end  there  was  the  open  door  of  the 
school-sitting-room  inhabited  by 
Mother  and  her  tribe  of  three. 

"Take  the  child,  I  shall  faint,  I 
know  I  shall,"  now  wailed  Samantha 
Amelia,  trying  to  cast  her  burden  from 
her  paralyzed  arms.  But  the  family 
just  stared ;  and  some — boys,  unfeel- 
ing, rude,  untaught  in  the  ways  of 
modern  psychology — some  of  these 
actually  grinned,  at  the  sight  of  poor 
little  Samantha  Amelia  trying  to  lift 
her  burden  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy 
queen  while  she  enunciated  again  and 
again  her  own  lack  of  power  to  cope 
with  the  dread  situation — 

"Take  the  child,  I  shall  faint,  I 
know  I  shall." 

There  swept  swiftly  through  the 
crowd,  one  who  was  strong  and 
mighty  to  save;  one  whose  eyes 
looked  into  the  depths  and  whose  ears 
caught    the      distant     music    of    the 


spheres.  Father  said  quietly,  as  he 
swept  aside  the  others, 

"Give  the  babe  to  its  mother,  but 
let  me  take  Samantha  Amelia." 

And  she  lay  upon  his  breast  till  God 
and  her  father  soothed  and  quieted 
the  flood  of  woe. 

And  the  cats  were  not — for  the  boys 
found  and  banished  them  ! 

Now,  wouldn't  you  think  that 
mother  would  be  careful  in  the  future 
about  Samantha  Amelia's  nerves.  Lit- 
tlest Sister's  wants  and  cats  in  general 
and  particular?  Well,  Mother  was! 
For  no  one  in  this  world  could  equal 
Mother  in  the  care  and  nurture  of  her 
three  small  children.  She  was  velvet 
and  violets,  angel's  food  and  music  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  very 
limited  family  allowed  her  by  Provi- 
dence. She  yearned  too  hungrily  for 
many  sons  to  neglect  for  an  instant  the 
three  small  daughters  which  was  all 
that  nature  and  Providence — as  I  re- 
marked before — had  allotted  to  her 
share  of  general  motherhood.  But 
even  Mother  was  not  able  to  cope 
always  with  destiny.  And  destiny  and 
cats  are  very  closelv  linked  together,  if 
one  is  to  believe  all  that  Egyptologists 
tell  us. 

However,  it  well  happened  after 
that  that  cats  became  mixed  up  in  the 
general  outline  of  Tophet  in  Samantha 
Amelia's  vivid  apperceptions.  What 
a  cat  did  not  know  about  the  nether 
regions,  could  safely  be  left  to  Saman- 
tha Amelia's  imagination.  For  that 
was  both  her  joy  and  her  torment — 
her  imagination. 

And  so  on  to  the  other  cat.  Let 
there  be  an  interlude  of  several 
months. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  day.  The 
canyon  breeze  had  stiffened  into  a 
swift  running  gale  which  whirled  and 
tossed  the  trees  about  the  House  with 
the  Twenty  Gables  with  such  fury  that 
even  the  mothers  shut  the  sitting-room 
windows  down  with  quite  a  bang,  and 
went  hurriedly  up  to  the  chambers 
under  the  Twenty  Gables  to  discover 
any  other  open  windows  which  needed 
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shutting,  while  Father  himself  looked 
out  of  his  office  window  and  remarked : 

"Brother  Mackenzie,  there  is  quite  a 
storm  blowing  up." 

And  again  mother  had  sought  to  re- 
lieve her  own  anxiety  about  upper 
chambers  by  giving  Samantha  Amelia 
another  charge  and  responsibility. 

"Lovey,  will  you  watch  Littlest  .Sis- 
ter while  mother  goes  upstairs  to  shut 
up  the  windows?  You  need  only  sit 
here  in  mother's  low  rocker,  for  I  shall 
be  gone  but  a  moment." 

Now,  just  like  that.  Mother  asked 
and  what  would  you  have  done?  Why 
it  was  broad  daylight,  a  good  half- 
hour  before  dark  and  fear  could  pos- 
sibly break  down  the  barriers  of  your 
courage  and  make  you  do  foolish 
things?  What  if  every  boy  in  the 
House  of  Twenty  Gables  from  Alfuros 
to  Henry  Schell  had  twitted  you  with 
that  hateful  phrase — ^"Take  the  child. 
I  shall  faint,  I  know  I  shall" — and  what 
if  Mother  had  been  so  very  thoughtful 
that  not  even  the  purr  of  a  cat  had 
been  heard  for  months  in  the  House 
with  the  Twenty  Gables?  Would  you 
have  refused  so  simple  and  so  reason- 
able a  request?  Of  course  you  would 
not.  You  would  have  said  with  a  fine 
show  of  indifference,  quite  honest  this 
time — 

"Of  course,  I  will,  dearest  Mother, 
for  Littlest  Sister  is  so  good,  and  I  do 
love  to  tend  her." 

Now,  of  course,  such  a  declaration 
on  your  part,  as  on  that  of  Samantha 
Amelia,  would  be  subject  to  many 
modifications.  For,  of  course,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  tending  Littlest  Sis- 
ter when  she  was  good  and  playful 
was  quite  a  different  matter  from 
rocking  her  with  more  or  less  monot- 
ony and  violence  when  colic  was 
aboard  her  delicate  craft.  But  that's 
neither  here  or  there.  The  storm  was 
raging  in  City  Creek  Canyon,  and  Lit- 
tlest Sister  must  be  tended  while 
mother  went  into  the  rooms  under  the 
Twenty  Gables  to  shut  them  to, — for 
they  shut  like  doors,  you  remember, 
and  did  not  shove  up  or  down  in  the 


modern  and  quite  unpicturesque  fash- 
ion of  today.  But  Samantha  Amelia 
was  quite  oblivious  of  any  superiority 
of  window  fastenings,  and  she  sat 
there  calmly  rocking  in  mother's  low 
rocker  while  the  wind  blew  a  gale  and 
the  lightning  struck  blaze  after  blaze 
athwart  her  narrowed  horizon.  But 
Samantha  Amelia  was  only  a  little 
afraid  of  lightning,  there  were  so  much 
greater  things  to  fear — dark,  spirits, 
spooks,  cats — - 

Hark !  There  was  surely  the  fierce 
purring  of  some  nearby  cat.  And  yet 
• — why  should  she  cultivate  fear? 
Mother  was  responsible  for  the  com- 
fortable doctrine,  that  if  she  would 
only  say  her  prayers  that  she  should 
be  preserved  from  darkness,  spirits, 
spooks,  cats — 

There  it  is  again !  And  although 
there  was  not  too  much  daylight  left 
Samantha  Amelia  peered  anxiously  up 
into  the  high  and  heavy  canopy  of  red- 
painted  magnificence  which  crowned 
mother's  bed,  to  discover,  if  she  could, 
whether  it  was  fear  or  actual  cat. 

Again  she  turned  her  thoughts  rig- 
orously to  her  own  self,  and  she  hur- 
riedly scanned  the  happenings  of  that 
morning  in  her  memory  to  discover  if 
she  had  remembered  her  pra)^ers. 
While  she  was  vainly  trying  to  locate 
some  time  and  place  in  the  mutinal  oc- 
currences when  she  and  her  prayers 
had  met  and  mingled,  she  heard  again 
that  awful  and  now  ominous  purring 
sound.  Prayers  ?  Who  could  think — 
who  could  speak — Samantha  Amelia 
just  opened  her  small  mouth  and  yelled 
— yes,  yelled  !  And  Samantha  Amelia 
could  yell.  Be  sure  of  that.  No  one 
who  ever  lived  in  the  House  with  the 
Twenty  Gables  ever  would  question 
this  last  statement.  Samantha  Amelia 
could  yell. 

And  then — there  crept  from  his  hid- 
ing place  in  the  red  curtains  around 
the  upper  canopy  of  that  great  bed, 
such  a  cat  as  Samantha  Amelia  had 
never  before  seen  and  would  perhaps 
never  see  again,  for  this  was  no  com- 
mon   house     Cleopatra   or   Mark   An- 
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thony.  No,  it  was  a  fierce  Bedouin 
maurader  from  the  distant  fastnesses 
of  the  Wasatch  mountains,  with  huge 
body  erect,  his  curving  tail  whisking 
hither  and  yon  in  his  growing  anger, 
his  eyes  two  fires  of  Tophet  indeed, 
and  his  fang-slashed  mouth  emitting 
those  terrible  yowls  which  answered 
to  Samantha  Amelia's  yells  as  speech 
answereth  to  speech.  He  might  have 
been  angry,  but  Samantha  Amelia  was 
plain  scared.  Within  an  inch  of  her 
life  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  the 
situation.  For  she  was  easily  in  that 
much  distance  from  death  from  the 
monster  who  had  crept  down  from  his 
canyon  lair  and  was  now  seeking  lib- 
erty and  freedom  from  the  strange ' 
human'  conduct. 

No  use  to  stop  and  argue  the  case  as 
to  the  particular  fear  of  Samantha 
Amelia  having  invited  this  particular 
cat  visit.  Or  whether  she  had  actually 
neglected  her  prayers.  Or  as  to  the 
psychological  necessity  of  mother's 
trying  to  teach  Samantha  Amelia  to 
love  all  cats  by  tending  one  or  two  and 
growing  used  to  their  good  as  well  as 
to  their  bad  traits.  For  you  see  that 
all  this  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
tragedy. 

However,  while  we  are  discussing 
this  thing,  poor  Samantha  Amelia  is 
enduring  the  tortures  of  the — con- 
demned. And  Littlest  Sister  is  in  im- 
minent danger  from  the  efficient  claws 
of  that  monster  cat. 

It  may  all  have  happened  in  a  few 
minutes.  But  to  the  anguished  brain 
of  Samantha  Amelia  there  was  a  full 
century  of  suffering  crowded  into  each 
second. 

For  in  came  Oscar.  And  he  was  too 
excited,  indeed,  if  he  at  all  noticed 
Samantha  Amelia — to  do  aught  but 
gather  up  the  Littlest  Sister  and  toss 
her  into  Mother's  straining  arms  out- 
side the  door  .then  he  shut  the  door 
upon  them  both,  closing  out  all  hope 
and  light  from  the  straining  eyes  of 
Samantha  Amelia  as  she  sat  paralyzed 
on  the  couch  watching  that  battle  be- 
tween supreme  human    and    supreme 


animal  courage.  For  the  boy  and  the 
cat  struck  and  spit  and  battled  for  un- 
numbered ages.  The  cat  knew  that 
this  was  his  last  hour  and  he  died  like 
all  of  his  kind,  fighting  to  his  last 
breath ! 

The  darkness  fell  like  a  pall,  the 
winds  shrieked,  the  lightning  that 
half-concealed  and  half-revealed  the 
struggle  was  of  fiercest  speed.     Fear 
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enveloped  the  scene  with  a  cloud  of 
fury  and  furry  mist,  which  tossed  and 
flamed  around  that  bed,  and  even  Sa- 
mantha Amelia  could  only  shudder  and 
shudder  as  she  watched  the  life  and 
death  battle.  Indeed,  poor  little  Sa- 
mantha Amelia  was  mercifully  spared 
any  sight  or  knowledge  of  the  death 
scene,  for  when  Father  at  last  came  to 
the  door  and  quietly  opened  it,  Oscar 
was  just  through  with  his  gory  work, 
and  Samantha  Amelia  was  crumpled 
up  on  the  couch  quite  lifeless.  Her 
pale  face  was  caught  between  Father's 
safe  and  strong  hands,  and  Father 
kneeled  down  by  the  couch,  quite  un- 
mindful of  the  courage  of  Oscar  in 
the  suffering  of  Samantha  Amelia. 

"From  this  hour,  no  cat  must  be 
allowed  to  be  in  this  house.  The  chil- 
dren shall  not  be  made  to  suffer  any 
more." 

And  although  that  was  quite  at  vari- 
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ance  with  the  latest  discoveries  of 
psychology,  yet  it  was  such  a  comfort 
to  Samantha  Amelia  when  she  opened 
her  eyes  at  last  and  heard  this  dictum 
and  felt  Father's  kisses  and  Mother's 
tears  upon  her  pale  and  delicate  cheek, 
that  she  was  quite  willing  to  forever 


eliminate  cats  from  her  scheme  of  life. 
"Father,  will  you  say  prayers  for 
me?"  she  whispered.  And  Father,  who 
was  always  so  perfectly  aware  of  chil- 
dren's wants  and  children's  thoughts, , 
just  put  his  hands  on  her  head  and 
held  them  there. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Circle  Magazine. 


"That  Flynn  Boy." 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


VII. 


A  few  evenings  after  the  encounter 
with  the  abusive  gentleman  whom  Gus 
had  overthrown  in  an  argument  of  the 
muscles,  the  two  missionaries  were  in 
their  cozy  sitting  room. 

Silverton  was  reading  the  Bible. 
Gus  was,  as  usual,  doing  various  other 
things  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  expel  the 
demon  of  monotony.  He  sat  down  be- 
fore the  hearth  for  a  minute  or  two, 
then  rose  and  walked  about  the  room 
with  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers 
pockets — his  customary  habit  when  un- 
occupied,— stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  inspect  one  of  the  pictures  on  ■ 
the  wall  or  picking  up  and  examining 
one  of  the  numerous  gimcracks  with 
which  the  face  of  things  was  bestrewn. 

His  companion  had  vainly  tried  to 
get  Gus  to  read.  He  had  appealed  to 
the  boy's  pride.  Didn't  Gus  want  to 
learn  something  about  the  religion  he 
had  come  here  to  preach,  and  how  was 
he  going  to  learn  it  otherwise  than  by 
studying?  To  which  Gus  had  replied 
that  he  would  learn  somehow — his  dad 
had  told  him  so !  Silverton  appealed 
to  his  self-interest.  Reading  would 
help  him  to  pass  away  the  time  when 
he  was  not  otherwise  busy,  and  thus 
keep  him  from  getting  homesick.  And 
to  this  Gus  had  answered  that  he 
would  manage  somehow !  Silverton 
could  not  comprehend  this  vacuous 
optimism. 

The  fact  is  that  Gus  had  tried  to 
interest  himself  in  study.  On  two  or 
three  different  occasions  when  his  fel- 
low missionary  was  out  for  a  brief 
space,  he  had  taken  up  the  Bible  to 
read.  But  nothing  had  arisen  to  start 
his  interest  or  arouse  his  curiosity  in 
the  volume.  That  was  partlv  because 
of  the  odd  forms  of  many  of  the  words 
and  the  obsolete  style  of  the  Bible,  but 
partly,  too,  because,  having  opened 
the  book  at  random  wi.thout  any  other 
purpose  than  to  read,  he  had  lighted 
upon  passages  which  his  type  of  mind 


would  naturally  find  uninteresting 
under  any  circmstances.  So  he  had 
given  up  the  task  as  beyond  his  power 
for  the  present. 

Silverton,  however,  had  not  given  up 
the  hope  of  some  time  inducing  the 
young  man  to  study  the  printed  word. 
What  he  could  not  do  directly  he  might 
accomplish  by  indirection.  Being  a 
man  of  a  distinctly  superior  mind, 
he  discerned  in  his  young  friend  better 
things  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 
"The  boy's  only  asleep,"  he  used  often 
to  say  to  himself.  "All  he  needs  is 
something  to  wake  him  up.  It'll  hap- 
pen some  day."  And  he  watched  for 
the  occasion  as  attentively  as  a  phys- 
ician does  for  the  signs  of  change  in 
the  patient  which  mean  recovery. 
When  the  iron  was  hot  would  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  use  the  anvil  and 
hammer. 

He  was  thinking  this  as  Gus  paced 
restlessly  in  the  room  to-night.  He 
kept  his  eye  almost  as  much  on  the 
youth  as  on  the  book. 

Gus  paused  in  his  monotonous  pac- 
ing of  the  room,  and  listened.  Silver- 
ton  was  reading  in  an  undertone.  This 
was  unusual  with  him :  he  had  never 
done  it  before.  Gus  looked  at  him  and 
tried  to  catch  the  words. 

"So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the 
gallows," — This  was  the  passage 
Silverton  read, — "that  he  had  prepared 
for  ]\Iordecai.  Then  was  the  king's 
wrath  pacified." 

The  reader  looked  up,  saw  that  Gus 
was  listening,  and  then  read  to  him- 
self, as  if  he  had  for  the  moment 
forgotten  his  friend's  presence. 

Gus  was  disappointed.  He  wanted 
Silverton  to  go  on  reading  aloud. 
When  he  did  not,  however,  Gus 
resumed  his  alternate  pacing  of  the 
room  and  sitting  before  the  fire. 

What  was  that  about  a  man  being 
hung?  What  was  he  hung  for?  There 
was  something  interesting  about  this 
man  making  a  gallows  and  being  hung 
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on  it  himself.  That  would  be  worth 
reading!  What  book  was  Silverton 
reading  from  anyhow  ?  Surely  not  the 
Bible !  Gus  looked  to  see.  Yes,  it 
was !  He  did  not  know  there  was  any- 
thing so  interesting  in  the  Bible.  He 
had  always  understood  that  the  Bible 
was  full  of  dry  precepts  which  only 
very  religious  people  could  understand. 
Anyhow,  that  was  all  he  had  been  able 
to  find  the  other  day  when  lie  tried  to 
read.  If  he  had  only  stumbled  onto 
this  man  Haman  who  was  hung  on 
his  own  gallows,  why,  he  could  easily 
have  been  interested  in  the  Bible. 

During  the  rest  of  that  evening  and 
all  of  the  next  day  whenever  he  got 
an  opportunity  Gus  thought  of  the  in- 
cident. Over  and  over  again  his 
mind  would  recur  to  the  strange  image 
of  a  man  hanging  on  a  gallows.  It 
was  really  a  thing  to  dwell  upon,  this 
Haman  who  had  been  caught  in  his 
own  trap !  Gus  had  never  seen  a 
gallows.  So  he  tried  hard  to  picture 
one  in  his  mind.  The  only  kind  he 
could  make  out  was  a  high  swing  like 
the  one  he  had  used  when  he  was  a 
boy,  erected  in  the  school  yard  by  some 
natron  saint — the  only  object  around 
the  school  that  had  been  atractive  to 
him ;  and  on  this  he  picturesquely 
swung  the  ofifending  Haman  by  the 
neck.  And  the  figure  swinging  to  and 
fro  in     the  wind  amused  him  hugely. 

He  wondered  how  the  tables  had 
been  turned  on  the  plotter.  He  would 
give  anything  to  know.  Very  likely 
Haman  was  a  robber,  or  something. 
He  was  not  so  sharp  a  guy  as  he 
thought  he  was,  anyway!  The  king 
was  pleased  about  the  matter,  the  Book 
said.  Had  Haman  troubled  him  too, 
as  well  as  that  other  ,guy.  It  was  a 
good  joke  on  him,  and  served  him  right 
for  setting  traps  for  others.  Only, 
Gus  would  have  liked  to  be  there! 

Always  Gus  chuckled  when  he 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  the  narrative 
he  had  constructed  about  the  unhappy 
Haman.  And  once — it  was  of  an 
evening  as  the  two  misionaries  were  in 
the''-  little  sitting  room — Gus  laughed 
outright. 


"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Silver- 
ton,  looking  up  from  his  reading. 

"I  was  thinkin'  of  that  guy  in  the 
Bible  who  got  hung,"  Gus  explained. 
"Say  where  is  that  story?  I  tried  to 
find  it — I'd  like  to  read  that." 

"At  last!"  Silverton  thought.  But 
he  said,  "Shall  I  read  it  for  you  ?"  He 
was  afraid  that  the  efifort  of  reading 
it  himself  would  prove  too  discourag- 
ing to  Gus's  new-found  interest,  and 
he  wished  to  coach  that  interest  for  a 
time. 

Gus  was  only  too  glad  to  have  the 
story  read  to  him.  It  was  more  than 
he  could  have  hoped  for.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  Gus  was  not  an  expert 
in  extracting  thought  from  the  printed 
page.  It  had  always  been  his  habit  to 
stumble  along,  whenever  he  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  reading,  spelling 
his  way  through  the  sentences. 

Silverton  had  been  lying  in  wait  for 
this  oportunity,  guessing  with  the  in- 
evitability of  the  trained  mind  that  it 
would  certainly  come.  So  he  had 
marked  in  his  Bible  those  parts  of  the 
beautiful  story  of  Esther  which  he 
thought  would  be  of  interest  to  Gus, 
And  he  read  the  story  in  his  deep 
musical  voice. 

"Gee !"  cried  the  young  man  when 
Silverton  had  finished,  "but  that's  some 
story,  ain't  it?  It  served  that  there 
What's-his-name   just   right!" 

The  part  which  concerned  the  hang- 
ing was  what  struck  the  attention  of 
Gus.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  mention 
the  part  played  by  the  beautiful  Jewish 
queen  in  the  story. 

This  interest  in  the  sacred  volume, 
begun  in  such  an  apparently  incidental 
manner,  continued  without  abatement 
thereafter.  Not  that  the  matter  could 
be  left  to  take  its  own  course.  Far 
from  it ;  the  same  skill  on  the  part  of 
Silverton  had  to  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion at  all  points  for  some  time  after 
this,  but  the  way  was  not  fraught  with 
such  difficulties  and  delicacy  as  at  first. 

To  begin  with,  Silverton  dropped 
the  question  of  reading  that  evening. 
Gus's  mind  would  be  engaged  with  the 
images  of  the  story  of  Esther   for  a 
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considerable  time.  He  would  let  the 
leaven  work  till  it  had  leavened  the 
whole  lump.  And  so  on  another  oc- 
casion, Silverton  exclaimed  as  if  he 
had  just  made  the  discovery — 

"Now,  here's  a  pretty  story,  Brother 
Flynn!    Have  you  ever  read  it?" 

Gus,  of  course,  had  to  confess  that 
he  never  had. 

It  proved  to  be  the  story  of  the 
Prodical  Son.  Gus  liked  the  narrative 
but  thought  the  "guy"  who  went  away 
was  treated  too  well  and  the  other 
"guy"  mistreated. 

In  the  same  unobtrusive  way  were 
the  stories  of  Joseph,  of  Ruth,  of  the 
Egyptain  plagues,  and  others  like  them 
introduced  of  an  evening.  Some  of 
these  Silverton  read,  but  others  Gus 
spelled  out  for  himself.  This  latter 
proved  a  task  which  had  to  be  watched 
and  helped  along,  especially  in  the 
beginning.  As,  however,  Gus  showed 
himself  an  apt  scholar,  the  new  images 
and  ideas  gathered  from  the  reading 
became  more  and  more  a  sufficient  re- 
ward for  the  labor  and  patience  ex- 
pended. 

In  much  the  same  way,  too,  were 
the  narratives  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
introduced.  The  killing  of  Laban  by 
Nephi,  the  crossing  of  the  ocean  by 
Lehi  and  his  family,  the  night  attack 
of  Teancum,  the  expedition  of  the  two 
thousand    young    men,    the    dramatic 


story  of  Abinadi,  and  numerous  other 
narratives  in  which  the  Nephite  record 
abounds,  were  similarly  gone  over. 

The  transition  from  these  Biblical 
and  Book  of  Mormon  stories  to  the 
lives  of  the  remarkable  characters  in 
these  books  were  comparatively  easy. 
Abraham,  Moses,  Solomon,  David, 
Peter,  Paul,  Christ,  Nephi,  Alma,  Am- 
nion, and  Moroni — these  all  Gus  found 
of  surpassing  interest.  He  would  not 
have  done  so,  however,  had  Silverton 
not  guided  his  reading  with  the  ut- 
most care.  Often,  too,  they  found 
conversation  about  these  characters  the 
most  profitable.  It  was  all  highly  ed- 
ucational to  the  young  missionary. 

But  if  Silverton's  skill  brought  about 
this  reformation  in  the  mental  habits 
of  his  fellow  missionary  so  far  as  nar- 
rative reading  was  concerned,  it  as 
signally  failed  to  arouse  any  consider- 
able interest  in  that  kind  of  reading 
which  concerns  ideas  merely.  Gus 
could  not  see  any  profit  as  yet  in  the 
explanations  of  doctrines  with  which 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
especially  abounded,  and  to  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  he  could  get  neither 
head  nor  tail.  The  beginning  of  Gus's 
interest  in  this  sort  of  literature  came 
through  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  the  abusive  gentleman,  as  also 
did  his  interest  in  something  else. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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The  Destruction  of  Animal  Life. 

By  President  Joseph  F.  Smith* 

I  have  just  a  few  words  to  say  in 
addition  to  those  that  have  already 
been  said,  in  relation  to  shedding 
blood  and  to  the  destruction  of  life.    I 


♦Remarks  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  April  6,  1913. 


think  that  every  soul  should  be  im- 
pressed by  the  sentiments  that  have 
been  expressed  here  this  evening  by  all 
who  have  spoken,  and  not  less  with 
reference  to  the  killing  of  our  innocent 
little  birds,  natives  of  our  country,  who 
live  upon  the  vermin  that  are  indeed 
enemies  to  the  farmer  and  to  mankind. 
It  is  not  only  wicked  to  destroy  them, 
it  is  abominable,  in  my  opinion.  I 
think  that  this  principle  should  extend, 
not  only  to  the  bird  life  but  to  the  life 
of  all  animals.  When  I  visited,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  saw  in  the  streams  and 
the  beautiful  lakes  birds  swimming 
quite  fearless  of  man,  allowing  passers- 
by  to  approach  them  as  closely  almost 
as  tame  birds,  and  apprehending  ,no 
fear  of  them,  and  when  I  saw  droves 
of  beautiful  deer  herding  along  the 
side  of  the  road  as  fearless  of  the  pres- 
ence of  men  as  any  domestic  animal, 
it  filled  my  heart  with  a  degree  of 
peace  and  joy  that  seemed  to  be  almost 
a  foretaste  of  that  period  hoped  for 
when  there  shall  be  none  to  hurt  and 
none  to  molest  in  all  the  land,  espe- 
cially among  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion.  These  same  birds,  if  they  were 
to  visit  other  regions,  inhabited  by 
man,  would,  on  account  of  their  tame- 
ness,  doubtless  become  more  easily  a 
prey  to  the  gunner.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  beautiful  creatures — the 
deer  and  antelape.  If  they  should 
wander  out  of  the  park,  beyond  the 
protection  that  is  established  there  for 
these  animals,  they  would  become,  of 
course,  an  easy  prey  to  those  who  were 
seeking  their  lives.     I  never  could  see 
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why  a  man  should  be  imbued  with  a 
bloodthirsty  desire  to  kill,  and  destroy 
animal  life.  I  have  known  men — and 
they  still  exist  among  us — who  enjoy 
what  is,  to  them,  the  "sport"  of  hunt- 
ing birds  and  slaying  them  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  who  will  come  in  after  a 
day's  "sport"  boasting  of  how  many 
harmless  birds  they  have  had  the  skill 
to  slaughter,  and  day  after  day,  during 
the  season  when  it  is  lawful  for  men 
to  hunt  and  kill  (the  birds  having  had 
a  season  of  protection  and  not  ap- 
prehending danger)  go  out  by  scores 
or  hundreds,  and  you  may  hear  their 
guns  early  in  the  morning  on  the  dav 
of  the  opening  as  if  great  armies  had 
met  in  battle  :  and  the  terrible  work 
of  slaughtering  the  innocent  birds 
goes  on. 

I  do  not  believe  an\-  man  'should  kill 


animals  or  birds  unless  he  needs  them 
for  food,  and  then  he  should  not  kill 
innocent  little  birds  that  are  not  in- 
tended for  food  for  man.  I  think  it  is 
wicked  for  men  to  thirst  in  their  souls 
to  kill  almost  everything  which  pos- 
sesses animal  life.  It  is  wrong,  and  I 
have  been  surprised  at  prominent  men 
whom  I  have  seen  whose  very  souls 
seemed  to  be  athirst  for  the  shedding 
of  animal  blood.  They  go  off  hunting 
deer,  antelope,  elk,  anything  they  can 
find,  and  what  for?  "Just  for  the  fun 
of  it !"  Not  that  they  are  hungry  and 
need  the  flesh  of  their  prey,  but  just 
because  they  love  to  shoot  and  to  de- 
stroy life.  I  am  a  firm  believer,  with 
reference  to  these  things,  in  the  simple 
words  of  one  of  the  poets : 

"Take  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give, 
For  all  tilings  have  an  equal  right  to  live." 


LIKE  AN  ANVIL. 

"Stand  like  an  anvil,  when  the  stroke 
0f  stalwart  men  falls  fierce  and  fast; 

Storms  hut  more  deeply  root  the  oak, 
Llyhose  brawny  arms  embrace  the  blast. 

"Stand  like  an  anvil"  when  the  sparks 

^Plij  far  and  wide,  a  fierij  shower; 
Virtue  and  truth  must  still  be  marks, 

U?here  malice  proves  its  want  of  power. 

"Stand  like  an  anvil"  lohen  the  bar 

Lies  red  and  glowing  on  its   breast; 
Qbutif  shall  be  life's  leading  star, 
oAnd  conscious  innocence  its  rest. 

"Stand  like  an  anvil"  lohen  the  soti/td 

0f  pond'rous  hammers  pains  the  car; 
Thine  but  the  still  and  stern  rebound 
g-f  0f  the  great  heart  that  cann:t  fear. 


Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Sujycrintendeney,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 

CONCERT   RECITATION   FOR  MAY  AND  JUNE. 
Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Tesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  owm  sins,  and  not  for  Adam's 
transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be  saved, 
by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Repentance;  Third,  Baptism  by  immersion 

.  for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in 
the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  church, 
namely:  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly; 
we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  He  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  [the  American]  continent;  that  Christ  will 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its 
paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship 
how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates,  in 
obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing 
good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  "We 
believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR   MAY  AND  JUNE. 
How  great  the  wisdom  and  the  love 

That  filled  the  courts  on  high 
And  sent  the  Savior  from  above 
To  suffer,  bleed  and  die! 


Proted  the  Birds. 

The  birds  of  brilliant  plumage, 
fnrnierlv  enlivening  almost  every  for- 
est in  the  world,  are  rapidly  being 
destroyed.  They  are  being-  sacrificed 
hv  the  millions  on  the  altar  of  vanity. 
.\  Mr.  Dn  Ptiv  writes  that  "the  mag- 


nificent bird  of  paradise  cannot  sur- 
vive the  blow  guns  of  the  natives  of 
'Jew  Guinea  another  five  years  unless 
the  use  of  its  feathers  in  millinery 
is  stopped.  The  lyre  bird  of  Australia, 
greatest  of  mimics,  is  almost  gone. 
The  snowy  egret  is  being  wiped  from 
the   jungles  of  tropic   America.     The 
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great  Condor  of  the  Andes  is  fast 
becoming  but  a  memory  because  mi- 
lady likes  its  feathers.  There  is  but 
one  passenger  pigeon  in  the  world  and 
it  has  no  mate.  Hunnning  birds  are 
killed  by  the  millions  and  their  skins 
are  sold  for  two  cents  each.  Even  the 
stork,  symbal  of  birth,  is  threatened 
with  extinction."  In  this  universal 
slaughter  it  is  the  most  beautiful  birds 
that  suffer  most.  The  finer  the  feather 
the  higher  the  price.  Thus  greed  and 
vanity  combine  to  destroy  from  the 
earth,  forever,  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  God's  creatures. 

The  killing  of  anv  beautiful  or  use- 
ful thing  is  lamentable  :  but  the  murder 
of  some  of  these  inocent  birds  is  tragic. 
Take  the  egret,  for  instance,  whose 
beautiful  plumes  are  worn  so  fashion- 
ably this  year.  This  bird,  not  many 
years  ago.  was  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  in  tropic  and  temperate 
zones.  It  is  now  unknown  in  many 
countries  :  and  if  the  activities  of  the 
hunters  continue  in  tropical  regions 
where  the  e.gret  has  made  its  last  des- 
oerate  stand,  it  will  be  totally  extinct 
in.  less  than  a  decade.  The  egret's 
feathers  are  most  beautiful  at  nesting 
time.  So  the  heartless  hunters  locate 
the  nests,  then  wait  until  the  birds  are 
feeding  their  young.  The  mother  bird 
dead,  the  little  voung  ones  soon  starve 
to  death.  One  thought  of  the  suffering 
of  these  helnless  fledsjlings  slowly  dy- 
ing, and  calling  in  vain  for  the  mother 
that  never  returns,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  prohibit  forever  the  wearing  of 
another  aigrette.  It  would  be.  too,  to 
any  woman  blessed  with  the  motherly 
instinct! 

But  this  extermination  is  not  con- 
fined to  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  Our 
own  song  birds,  too.  are  falling  prey 


to  the  murderous  instinct,  and  game 
birds,  as  well,  are  becoming  rare.  Prof. 
Paul,  tells  us  in  ''Out  of  Dcor?  in  the 
^^^est."  that  "six  species  of  American 
birds  are  already  extinct ;  fourteen 
other  species  are  apparently  doomed. 
FFere  are  the  next  candidates  for  early 
extinction  in  this  country :  Trumpeter 
swan,  whooping  crane,  roseate  spoon- 
bill, red-breasted  sandpiper,  bartra- 
mian,  sandpiper,  golden  plover,  dowit- 
cher,  willet,  .\merican  egret,  snowy 
egret,  wood  duck,  sage  grouse,  prairie 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  pinnated  grouse." 
With  these  startling  facts  before  us, 
is  it  not  time  that  something  was  done 
by  every  organization  in  the  world 
to  discountenanae  extermination  and 
favor  protection  of  feathered  laeauties. 
Public  sentiment  can  be  made  a  strong 
factor  in  preserving  our  bird  life.  To 
this  end  the  Sunday  Schools  have  set 
apart  a  special  day  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  important  topic.  Sunday, 
Tune  1st.  1913.  is  Bird  Day.  and  it  is 
urged  that  an  interesting  and  impres- 
sive program  be  prepared  that  morn- 
ing, both  in  the  general  exercises  and 
in  class  rooms  as  well.  These  exer- 
cises should  not  only  be  interesting  but 
applicable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
bird  life  in  the  particular  locality  where 
the  school  is  held.  For  example,  in 
some  places,  boys  think  it  all  right  to 
kill  the  robin  :  in  others,  the  black  bird, 
in  others,  the  hawk,  and  so  on.  In  all 
the  teaching,  the  element  of  love  for  all 
of  the  creatures  of  the  earth  can  be 
emphasised,  and  thus  true  religion  im- 
parted ;  for  as  Coleridge  truly  says : 

"He   prayeth  best   who   loveth   best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the   dear   God   who  loveth   us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

D.'XviD  O.  McK..\Y. 


/ 


Self-possession  implies  the  capacity  for  self-restraint,  self-com- 
pulsion, and  self-direction. — W.  H.  Thomson. 


^ 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 


Ceo.    D.    Pypcr.    General   Sccrctcivy :    John    F.    Bennett,    General    Secretary 

Subjects  for  May. 


1.  Unliiiislied   Business. 

2.  The  Keeping  of  a  Sunday  School   His- 

tory. 


3.  Monthly  Reports  to   Stake   Secretary. 

4.  Topic:     "The   Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

Supper.       (Read    Articles    of    Faith, 
Lecture  IX.) 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace    S.    Ensign,    Chairman;    Ceo.    D.    Pyper,    Robert    Lindsay   McChic. 
and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


Conduding. 

Conductino-  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personality.  Of  course  equipment,  ed- 
ucationally, i.s  an  important  matter, 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  potent 
factor  in  successful  conducting.  We 
speak  now  of  conducting  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools,  for  no  person  could  hope 
to  succeed  in  conducting  a  symphony 
orchestra,  for  instance,  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  theory  and  instru- 
mentation. One  would  be  compelled  to 
know  the  possibilities  of  the  instru- 
ments making  tip  the  orchestra. 

No  such  severe  demand  is  made  up- 
on a  Sunday  School  chorister.  Knowl- 
edge is  always  power,  of  course,  and 
applies  to  the  musician  as  well  as  to 
other  vocations.  It  heljis  us  to  think 
more  tnaturely,  and  consequently  our 
work  is  based  upon  a  higher  plane  of 
perfection.  In  our  Sunday  Schools 
there  are  few  choristers  possessed  of  a 
knowledge  of  theory,  composition  and 
orchestration,  so  we  must  base  our 
conclusions  upon  different  premises, 
for  the  present  at  least. 

The  average  chorister,  of  course, 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  sight 
singing  and  time  beating.  This  is  his 
capital  stock,  but  many  business  men 
fail  even  after  the  capital  is  secured  to 
begin  business  operations.  Poor  man- 
agement, lack  of  adaptability  and  love 
for  the  work  wotild  surely  hasten  his 
business  demise.  With  a  chorister, 
this  is  where  his  personality  and  re- 
sourcefulness is  put  to  the  test.    With 


the  meagre  education  before  men- 
tioned, many  choristers  are  successful 
because  of  their  personal  magnetism 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  marks  their 
conducting.  These  charming  qualities 
are  instantly  revealed  in  manner  of 
reaching  results,  in  facial  expression, 
precision  in  time  beating  and  the  emo- 
tion which  they  feel,  and  throw  out. 

We  call  this  personality,  and  while 
many  of  uS  do  not  now  possess  these 
gifts,  yet  in  a  large  measure  they  may 
be  acquired ;  especially  is  this  true  if 
the  germ  is  there  dormant. 

We  can  gain  refinement  and  dignity 
in  conducting  by  right  ideals  of 'the 
possibilities  contained  in  a  composi- 
tion. We  can  also  develop  emotionally 
(power  to  feel)  by  the  proper  use  of 
this  faculty,  and  herein  lies  the  germ  of 
success.  Power  to  feel  a  composition 
is  the  logical  result  of  right  thinking 
and  no  person  ever  attained  any  great 
degree  of  success  in  conducting,  with 
emotion  lacking. 

Choristers  must,  if  successful,  care- 
fully study  the  content  of  a  song.  One 
certainly  would  feel  differently  while 
directing  a  sacramental  hymn  than 
when  singing  "Today,  while  the  sun 
shines,"  etc.  It  is  this  power  to 
change  emotion  that  is  a  guide  to  suc- 
cess, for  as  before  stated  we  reveal  this 
atmosphere  by  our  expression  and 
earnestness. 

Study  carefully  the  meaning  of  our 
songs  and  learn  to  feel  them,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  imbue  the  entire  school 
with  your  personality. 
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VIVA.HUISH 
Andante  con  express/one 
mf 

fs^^if    • — •  — •= 


Gentle   Mother  Dear. 

(Male  Quartet) 


F.  J.  HuisH. 


-' — ' — r — 

1.  Gen-tle    mother,     full     of     love;        Thou'rt  a  gift  from     heav'n  a-bove. 

2.  Tender  -  ly   1       think     of  thee,         Thou  who  held  m«        on    thy  knee; 

3.  Moth  er    of  the      sons    of  earth,         Men  are  great  be  -  cause   of  thee; 


m\ 
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Poco  rit. 
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To     my  throbbing 
Taught  my  in  -  fant 
In     thy  bos  -  om 


iCr~tt^t: 


i^-: 


:S=:»r 
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heart  draw  near, 
lips    to     pray; 
lies  the      key 


=^-0?i 
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Gen  -  tie  moth-er 
Point  -  ed  me  the 
Of      the  world  to 

.-± ._, J^ 
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dear. 

way. 

be. 


a  tempo 
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Noblest  thoughts  my     soul     can  claim, 
When  among  earth's     rest  -  less  throng, 
Rock  the   era  -  die:     rule     the     world. 
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Sweetest  sounds  1 
Far  a  ■  way  1 
Let    thy   star  ap 
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hear, 
roam, 
pear! 
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Rev  -  'rent-ly     I       breathe  thy 
Still     thy   love  will     guide  me 
Lead    me   by     thy      love     to 
I 


~n^ 
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No-  ble   mother 
Back   to   thee  and 
Gen  -  tie    mother 


-&-V- 


— S^T  — 

dear, 
home, 
dear. 
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THE  JUl'EN/LE  INSTRUCTOR. 


May  ifiis 


A  Sunday  School  Sacrament  Hymn. 


Words  and  Music  by  John  M.  Chamberlain. 


Andante,  m 
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My  eyes  I 
Of  bread  and 
My     heart,  my 


-g— •- 


close       in 
wa    -    ter 
soul,     are 


si  -  lent 
I       par 
Thine   a 

-•- 


prayer, 
take, 
lone, 


To 
In 
I 


Thee,    oh 

mem  -  o- 

pledge  them 
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Lord,        a  -  bove,     Who  sent     the     Sa  -  vior       of      the     world,         To 
ry  of    Tnee,    Who  died      to    save      a        fall    -    en  world,         And 

ia  each  chord;     To     Thee     who  lives  and   reigns     a    -    bove.       My 
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His     love. 

tives    free. 

my  Lord. 


mm 


Note. — If  desirable,  the  above  sacramental  hymn  may  be  used  as  a  motion  song. 
Let  the  children  place  the  right  hand  over  eyes  as  they  sing  the  first  line  of  the  first 
verse;  bring  palms  of  hands  together  while  singing  the  second  line  of  the  second 
verse;  and  clasp  both  hands  in  front  of  breast  as  a  suitable  gesture  to  accompany  the 
second  line  of  the  third  verse. 


Parents*  Department. 


Henry  H.  Rolapf,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter. 


Work  for  June. 

For  the  month  of  June  we  propose 
the  following  subjects  for  discussion 
and  action : 

(a)     Training  of  Children  as  Home 
Helpers. 

Discuss  these  suggestions : 

1.  What  regular  home  work  can  be 

placed  on  children  for  relief 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  and 
for  the  good  of  the  child? 

2.  Would    the    practice    of    making- 

Saturday  morning  a  home  clean 
up  day  in  which  the  children 
be  held  to  the  work  of  cleaning 
the  3'ards,  trimming  the  lawns, 
caring  for  garden  and  flowers 
and  trees  etc.  be  a  feasible  plan? 

3.  Value   of   community   co-opera- 

ation  in  establishing  helpful 
habits  in  children. 

4.  ^^^^at  is  the  best  plan  of  turning 

the  children's  wasted  energies 
to  ubefulness? 

5.  Why  is  it  a  sin  against  childhood 

to  allow  children  to  grow  up 
without  regular  duties  to  per- 
form daily  ^ 

6.  \'alue  of  regularity  in  establish- 

ing these  habits  of  helpfulness 
in  the  young. 

Discuss  the  following  resolution  and 
pct  on  it  according  to  your  local  con- 
ditions : 

Be  it  resolved  that  Saturday  be 
known  as  the  "Home  Beautiful  Day" 
— that  on  Saturday  morning  the  chil- 
dren be  trained  to  the  work  of  clean- 
ing the  home,  the  yards,  the  care  of 
gardens,  etc.,  under  the  lead  of  the 
parents,  so  far  as  practicable. 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  Saturday 
evening  be  made  a  time  when  special 
training  be  given  the  children  in  the 
matters  of  personal  cleanliness. 

SUMMER  PASTIME  PROBLEMS 

These  are  not  new ;  but  always  vital 
and  just  now  most  timely.  Have  you 
solved  them  all  ?  What  one  is  particu- 
larly distressing  to  your  community? 
Is  it  not  time  again  to  begin  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  clean  up  the  summer 
pleasures,  to  try  to  substitute  for 
the  silly  and  sinful  practices  some- 
thing more  elevating  and  more  whole- 
some, June  is  a  good  time  to  take  hold 
of  these  matters ;  discuss  your  pro- 
blems, and  lay  your  plans ;  then  carry 
them  out. 

Take  such  of  the  following  as  are 
most  vital  to  your  communities,  or 
other  topics  related  to  them : 

1.  Rag  time  dances  and  other  dance 

practices  that  lead  to  evil.  What 
will  be  done  to  stop  them? 
\\'hat  will  you  do? 

2.  L^nseemly  courtship  conduct.    How 

can  courtship  be  raised  to  a 
higher  level  ?  Suggest  one  ef- 
fective means. 

4.  Resort  going.  How  can  parents 
best  protect  their  children  from 
the  evils  that  are  attendant  on 
these   places. 

.T.  Refreshment  excesses.  What  can 
parents  do  to  lessen  the  extrav- 
agance along  these  lines  ? 

6.  The  canyon  excursion.       How    to 
keep  it  clean  and  uplifting. 
In    the    foregoing    topics    there    is 

enousfh  material  for  several  lessons. 


Let  us  never  be  discourged  by  any  difficulty  which  may  attend 
what  we  know  to  be  our  duty. — Boivdlcr. 


Theological  Department. 


John  M.   Mills,  Chairman;  James  E.   Talmage,  Geo.  H.   Wallace,  Milton  Bennion 
and  Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 


First  Year — Lessons  for  June. 
Jesus,  the  Chri^. 

[By    Dr.    James    E.    Talmage] 

The  three  lessons  for  June  deal  with 
the  early  miracles  and  parables  of 
Christ.  On  each  of  these  subjects 
many  volumes  have  been  written.  The 
topic  of  miracles  in  general  was  brief- 
ly referred  to  in  lesson  8.  The  teacher 
should  make  plain  to  the  class  that 
while  miracles  are  usually  regarded  as 
supernatural  occurrences,  taking  place 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
such  a  conception  is  wrong,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  nature  are  inviolable. 
(See  "Arties  of  Faith,"  12:7).  What 
may  appear  to  be  a  miracle  in  the  time 
of  one's  ignorance  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained in  the  light  of  greater  knowl- 
edge. "To  count  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
a  hundred  miles  away ;  to  speak  in  but 
an  orflinarv  tone  and  be  heard  across 
the  country ;  to  signal  from  one  hemis- 
phere and  be  understood  on  the  other 
though  oceans  roll  and  roar  between  ; 
to  bring  the  lightning  into  our  homes 
and  make  it  serve  as  fire  and  torch  ; — 
are  not  these  miracles?  The  possi- 
bility of  such  would  not  have  been  re- 
ceived with  credence  before  their  ac- 
tual accomplishment.  The  President 
of  the  Republic,  sitting  in  his  chair  of 
state  at  the  nation's  capital,  talks  with 
all  parts,  even  with  the  ends  of  this 
great  country ;  and  if  batteries  and 
wire  be  in  order,  if  operators  and  offi- 
cials be  true,  he  is  rightly  informed  of 
every  movement  of  importance  any- 
where in  the  land.  The  orbs  of  the 
universe  are  as  truly  connected  by  a 
system  of  inter-communication,  sur- 
prisingly perfect  in  its  action  and 
adaptation.  These  and  the  other  in- 
numerable miracles  of  creation  are  ac- 
complished in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws 


of  God  ("Articles  of  Faith,"  12:11). 
The  Church  of  Christ  has  always 
been  characterized  by  miraculous 
powers.  The  exercise  of  such  powers 
may  be  regarded  as  essential  features 
of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles  is  not  of  itself  proof 
of  divine  power  or  authority.  "On 
the  other  hand,  the  scriptures  furnish 
abundant  proof  that  spiritual  powers 
of  the  baser  sort  have  wrought  mir- 
acles, and  will  continue  so  to  do,  to  the 
deceiving  of  many  who  lack  discern- 
ment." The  Revelator  saw  in  vision, 
miracles  wrought  bv  evil  powers  (see 
"Articles  of  Faith,"' 12:25,  26,  27,  and 
references  given  therein). 

Lesson    I  6.  Loaves  i».ncl  Fishes. 

We  have  here,  to  deal  with  the  mir- 
aculous feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 
The  event  occurred  near  the  time  of 
the  annual  Passover  feast.  The  apos- 
tles had  just  returned  from  their  first 
missionary  tour.  Our  Lord  sought  to 
retire  with  the  chosen  Twelve,  and 
consequently  they  went  "by  ship  pri- 
vately." The  people  hastened  afoot 
along  the  shore  and  awaited  the  land- 
ing in  the  vicinitv  of  Bethsaida  (Luke 
q:10). 

An  important  fact  is  that  there  was 
pressing  need  of  such  divine  inter- 
position as  was  shown  in  the  miracle. 
Jesus  had  compassion  for  the  people 
and  gave  them  instruction  and  healed 
their  sick.  The  people  tarried  late  in 
the  day  and  Jesus  knew  that  they  were 
hungry.  To  feed  such  a  multitude  ap- 
peared an  impossible  undertaking  to 
the  apostles.  Note  the  lack  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  Philip  and  Andrew : 
"There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five 
barky  Inaves  and  two  small  fishes: 
but  what  are  they  among  so  many?" 
( John  6 :9. )  A  banquet  was  served 
in  the  wilderness;  food  was  distrib- 
uted, plenty  for  all.     Note  our  Lord's 
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ailnionition  against  waste :  "Gather 
up  the  frat^ments  that  remain,  that 
nothing-  he  lost"  (See  references  in 
outhne). 

Observe  the  effect  of  the  miracle 
upon  the  people.  They  became  en- 
tliusiastic  and  desired  to  make  Jesus 
tlieir  king ;  indeed  they  intended  to 
take  Him  by  force  and  compel  Him  to 
b?  their  king.  He  departed  from  them 
and  went  to  a  mountain  to  pray.  Un- 
der His  direction  the  apostles  departed 
hv  boat,  leaving  Him  behind.  The 
night  that  followed  was  tempestuous. 
While  the  boat  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm-tossed  waters  Jesus  ap- 
peared, walking  on  the  water.  The 
apostles  were  frightened ;  but  were 
reassured  by  our  Lord's  words:  "It 
is  I ;  be  not'  afraid."  Peter,  ever  im- 
petuous, desired  to  go  to  Jesus  upon 
the  water,  but  when  he  made  the  at- 
tempt his  faith  failed  and  he  began  to 
sink.  Study  carefully  the  significance 
of  our  Lord's  rebuke :  "O  thou  of  little 
faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 
The  insistent  pndtitude,  who  would 
have  made  Jesus  a  king,  hurried  by 
land  to  intercept  Him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake.  Christ  saw  that  their  in- 
terest was  a  selfish  one  and  rebuked 
tbem:  "Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye 
saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did 
eat  the  loaves  and  were  filled"  (John 
6:26). 

Compare  with  this  miracle  a  sunilar 
one,  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  (Matt.  15:32;  Mark  8:1). 

Lesson    1  7.  The  Sower  and  the  Seed. 

In  this  lesson  we  have  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  most  im- 
portant, and  most  instructive,  of  the 
parables  of  Christ.  Study  well  the 
nature  of  a  parable.  It  is  in  one  sense 
a  story ;  the  word  "parable"  means  a 
similitude  or  comparison.  A  parable 
may  be  defined  as  a  story  or  occur- 
rence, natural  and  real,  with  a  deep  in- 
ner meaning  or  moral  attached.  Jesus 
often  taught  by  parables.  This  meth- 
od of  instruction  seems  to  have  been 
in  use  from  early  times.     Thus,  Nath- 


an reproved  King  David  by  telling  him 
the  parable  of  the  poor  man's  ewe 
lamb  (II.  Sam,  12:1-4).  When  asked 
by  His  disciples  why  He  taught  in 
parables  Jesus  said:  "Because  they 
seeing  see  not  and  hearing  hear  not, 
neither  do  they  understand."  By  this 
we  see  that  only  those  who  are  earn- 
est and  prayerful  can  understand  the 
things  of  God.  Not  all  who  hear  them 
know  their  meaning.  Jesus  used 
stories  to  illustrate  His  meaning,  so 
simple  that  all  who  would  could  un- 
derstand. Yet  many  who  heard  per- 
ceived nothing  in  the  parable  but  an 
ordinary  story  (see  D.  S.  S.  U.  Leaf- 
let No.'l9). 

On  the  occasion  spoken  of  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower,  Jesus  was  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  many 
people  came  to  hear  Him.  In  order 
to  speak  to  them  more  effectively  and 
to  be  heard  more  readily,  He  entered  a 
boat  and  sat  in  this  floating  pulpit 
while  addressing  the  people  on  the 
shore.  He  spoke  the  parable  to  the 
people  and  later  explained  to  the  apos- 
tles its  inner  meaning.  Some  of  the 
seed  scattered  by  the  sower  fell  by 
the  wayside,  and  the  birds  came  and 
ate  it  up ;  this,  as  our  Lord  explained, 
was  like  a  man  hearing  the  word  of 
God  but  failing  to  understand  it.  Some 
seed  fell  on  stony  ground  where  there 
was  so  little  soil  that  the  roots  could 
not  grow,  and  the  sun's  heat  scorched 
and  killed  the  plants  ;  this,  as  Jesus  ex- 
plained, was  similar  to  a  man  receiv- 
ing the  word  of  God  gladly  but  neg- 
lecting the  same  when  troubles  came 
upon  him.  Some  seed  fell  among 
thorns  and  thistles  which  grew  up  and 
choked  the  good  plants ;  so  may  pec-  ■ 
pie  receive  the  word  of  God  and  be- 
lieve it ;  but  the  cares  of  life  and  the 
desire  to  get  riches  soon  cause  them 
to  forget  their  duties. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note,  however,  that 
some  seed  fell  on  good  ground  and 
grew  and  increased  many  fold ;  this, 
the  Savior  said,  was  like  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  word  of  God  and  doing  the 
things   required   of   him. 
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Note  the  principal  element  of  this 
lesson, — that  the  field  must  be  pre- 
pared before  the  seed  that  is  sown 
can  grow  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
seed  is  widely  and  impartially  scat- 
tered ;  the  harvest  in  every  case  is  the 
natural  and  inevitable  one.  Good  seed 
will  grow  when  sown  in  soil  properly 
prepared. 

Compare  with  this  parable  a  similar 
one,  that  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 
The  latter  parable  makes  plain  the  fact 
that  both  good  and  evil  seed  will  grow 
in'  fertile  soil.  Study  well  the  para- 
ble and  its  lesson  (Matt.  13:24-43); 
and  read  the  explanation  given  in  our 
modern  scriptures  (Doc.&Cov.  Sec- 
tion 86.) 

Lesson  1 8.    A  Cluster  of  Gems. 

The  introductory  explanation  of 
parables  given  in  the  last  lesson  is  sup- 
posed to  have  prepared  the  pupils  for 
the  study  of  parables  in  general.  In 
this  lesson  we  deal  with  a  number  of 
parables. 

The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
demonstrates  the  vitality  and  progres- 
siveness  of  the  kindgom  of  God.  The 
mustard  plant  common  to  our  children 
is  dwarfed, — very  different  from  the 
mustard  plant  of  warm  climates,  com- 
paring with  such  in  fact  as  an  indoors 
palm  plant  growing  in  a  pot  compares 
with  the  stately  palm  trees  of  the  trop- 
ics. Observe  that  the  mustard  seed  is 
a  small  seed,  and  that  the  plant  to 
which  it  may  give  rise,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  plants  of  its  class.  The 
full-grown  mustard  under  thrifty  con- 
ditions is  a  plant  of  very  considerable 
size.  (Note  other  references  to  the 
mustard  seed:  Mark  4:30-32;  Luke 
13:18,  19).  "As  small  as  a  mustard 
seed"  was  a  common  comparison  in  the 
literature  of  that  day. 

The  parable  of  the  mustard  seed 
presents  the  kindgom  as  a  living  thing. 
Contrast  the  insignificant  seed  with 
the  stupendous  result  of  its  growth. 
Such  an  increase  of  substance  alone  is 


sufticiently  astounding;  and  still  more 
so  is  the  fact  of  the  seed  developing 
into  a  plant  which  in  turn  produces 
other  seeds,  thus  perpetuating  the 
species.  From  a  single  seed  a  forest 
may  be  produced. 

Closely  associated  with  the  forego- 
ing is  the  parable  of  the  leaven.  This 
makes  plain  the  contagion  of  good. 
Much  is  heard  in  the  present  day  of 
the  contagion  of  evil  and  disease.  It 
is  well  to  make  plain  that  good  influ- 
ences and  good  deeds  are  likewise  con- 
tagious. The  kingdom  of  God  de- 
velops through  its  permeating  influ- 
ence for  good.  Its  work  is  quiet  but 
sure.  Its  progress  is  not  marked  by 
battles,  nor  by  the  blare  of  trumpets 
and  the  conquest  of  arms,  but  by  the 
silent  and  virile  power  of  life  develop- 
ment. At  the  time  of  the  earthly  min- 
istry of  Jesus  the  Jews  were  looking, 
as  for  many  long  centuries  they  had 
been  looking,  for  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  David,  who  would  come  in 
worldly  splendor,  who  would  crush  the 
enemies  of  the  race,  and  who  would 
re-establish  the  throne  of  Israel.  All 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  make  plain  the 
fact  that  His  kingdom  was  to  grow 
and  develop  in  the  silent  yet  effective 
way  characteristic  of  life,  and  not  by 
means  of  human  passion  and  tyranny. 

The  story  or  parable  of  the  hidden 
treasure,  and  that  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  emphasize  the  same  vital  facts. 
These  two  demonstrate  the  high  and 
intrinsic  value  of  the  "kingdom,"  and 
the  recognition  of  such  by  the  ready 
and  watchful.  Both  prescribe  the 
price  that  man  must  pay  for  the  treas- 
ure— all  that  he  has.  The  two  para- 
l)les  differ  in  this  particular,  however : 
in  one  case  the  treasure  was  found 
incidentally,  in  the  other  as  a  reward 
of  diligent  search  and  earnest  effort. 
The  earnest  worker  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  required  to  give  himself  and 
all  that  he  has  if  he  would  be  accepted 
in  the  service  and  become  worthy  of 
exaltation. 
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Third  Year — Church  History. 

[Prepared  by  John  Henry  Evans.] 
PREPARATION   OF  THE  LESSON. 

The  teaching  of  a  class  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  hke  the  teaching  of  a 
class  in  any  other  subject,  involves 
two  steps :  first,  the  preparation  of  the 
work;  second,  the  conducting  of  the 
recitation.  Let  us  take  up  lesson  16, 
the  first  one  for  June,  largely  because 
it  covers  a  great  deal  of  material  and 
because  the  subject  is  rather  difficult 
to  handle  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
principles  of  the   recitation. 

If  I  am  to  teach  a  lesson,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  I  must  prepare 
that  lesson  first. 

When  should  I  prepare  it?  I  am  to 
present  this  particular  lesson,  say, 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  June.  If  so, 
then  I  shall  have  to  assign  it  the  previ- 
ous Sunday.  But  how  can  I  make  a 
proper  assignment  unless  I  know  the 
material  to  be  assigned  ?  Hence  the 
preparation  of  a  lesson  should  precede 
the   assignment. 

As  to  this  matter  of  assignment,  a 
word  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
We  pay  altogether  too  little  attention 
to  it  in  our  religious  institutions.  It 
is  far  more  important  than  it  would 
seem.  What  purpose  should  I  have 
in  making  an  assignment  of  a  lesson? 
First,  my  class  must  know  what  to  pre- 
pare on  for  the  next  recitation.  But 
secondly, — and  this  \h  not  less  im- 
portant— interest  must  be  awakened 
so  that  they  will  want  to  prepare. 
For  this  is  where  most  of  our  trouble 
lies  as  religious  teachers — our  pupils 
are  indifferent,  for  the  most  part, 
whether  they  prepare  or  not.  At- 
tendance at  Sunday  scfiool  is  volun- 
tary, preparation  is  voluntary,  recita- 
tion is  voluntary.  So  we  must  rouse 
interest  somehow. 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  rouse  interest 
in  a  forthcoming  lesson  in  these  two 
ways  :    First,  we  may  awaken  curiosity 


in  the  lesson.  We  shall  see  how 
this  may  be  done  with  the  lesson  we 
have  chosen.  Or,  secondly,  we  may 
arouse  interest  in  some  detail  in  the 
lesson,  and  thus  induce  a  reading  of 
the   whole   lesson. 

It  is  easy  to  be  seen  how  necessary 
it  is  that  I  prepare  a  lesson  before  I 
assign  it.  How  else  can  I  know  how 
to  be  definite,  not  to  speak  of  how  to 
arouse  interest  by  awakening  curiosi- 
ty or  by  pointing  out  some  naturally 
interesting  features  in  the  lesson?  It 
will  not  do  for  me  to  say,  "Take  the 
next  lesson,"  or  "The  next  lesson  will 
cover  from  page  so-and-so  to  page 
such-and-such — read  it  over."  I  must 
think  what  I  can  say  to  make  my 
pupils  want  to  prepare  the  lesson.  I 
hope,  then,  I  have  made  it  clear  that  a 
teacher  should  know  what  is  in  a  les- 
son before  he  assigns  it. 

Now,  how  should  I  prepare  this  par- 
ticular lesson  in  Church  history? 

To  begin  with,  I  must  look  over  the 
whole  field.  The  "Outlines"  will  tell 
me  the  boundaries  of  that  field.  In 
this  case  it  is,  in  general,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Saints  from  Missouri.  This  is 
a  long  lesson,  covering  thirty  pages  of 
the  text  book.  Besides,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  dififerent  topics, 
though  bearing,  of  course,  on  the  gen- 
eral subject.  I  read  what  is  said  in  the 
text-book,  thus  getting  a  bird's-eye 
view,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subject.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  chapter  in  the 
text-book,  long  as  it  is,  covers  only  the 
general  aspects  of  the  subject  treated. 
It  is  the  details,  in  history,  that  are  in- 
teresting. So  I  must  now  take  up  works 
that  go  into  the  subject  in  detail.  Such 
works  are  referred  to  in  the  "Out- 
lines." The  "History  of  the  Church," 
for  instance,  is  named,  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  in  great  detail 

The  purpose  of  reading  all  this  mat- 
ter is  two-fold.  It  will  give  the  teacher 
■greater  interest  in  the  lesson  himself 
and  through  resultant  enthusiasm 
arouse  greater  interest  in  his  pupils. 

In  the  next  place,  a  lesson  nm.st  be 
got  out  of  all  this  material.     Not  all 
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■  of  the  matter  gathered  can  be  pre- 
sented ;  not  all,  even,  that  is  contained 
in  the  text-book.  A  selection  must 
therefore  be  made.  Now,  the  general 
truth  which  I  as  teacher  wish  to  leave 
with  my  class  as  the  result  of  the  reci- 
tation will  determine  what  details  to 
choose.  What  general  truth  may  we 
get  from  this  block  of  material  in  les- 
son 17?  At  least  one  might  be  the 
great  sacrifice  the  Saints  were  willing 
To  make  for  their  religious  convictions. 
This  need  not  be  the  thought  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  teacher  unless  he  wishes 
to  develop  it.  But  the  point  is,  there 
should  be  a  general  idea  which  the 
teacher  should  bring  out  in  the  class 
and  round  which  the  details  of  the 
lesson  may  be  gathered.  At  all  events, 
it  is  the  one  I  have  chosen  for  the  pres- 
ent lesson. 

Now,  having  made  preparation  m 
this  general  way,  I  am  ready  to  an- 
nounce the  lesson.  I  ask  the  class  to 
read  the  whole  chapter  in  the  text- 
book on  the  expulsion  of  the  Samts 
from  Missouri.  But  I  must  rouse  their 
desire,  if  I  can,  to  read  it.  Maybe  the 
statement  of  the  general  truth  would 
help  some  to  read  it.  What  things  in 
this  lesson  show  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Saints  for  their  rehgion?  Maybe  the 
question,  What  do  you  think  happened 
to  the  "Mormon"  people  in  their  new 
home?  would  help  others.  Maybe  my 
telling  something  of  an  interesting  de- 
tail—the "battle"  at  Crooked  river,  for 
instance— might  help  others. 

The  lesson  having  been  assigned,  i 
must  prepare  now  for  the  recitation. 
But,  in  order  to  save  space,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  tell  how  to  conduct  the  class, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  how  I  have 
prepared  my  lesson. 

RECITATION   OF   THE   LESSON. 

It   goes   without   saying,   also,   that 

the  class  should  do  the  talking,  not  the 

teacher.    The  teacher  is  to  lead,  to  ask 

tions,  to  direct.    With  this  idea  in 


vievy  I  begin  my  class  recitation,  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  roll  and  any- 
thing else  I  may  have  to  do  of  an  in- 
troductory work  being  out  of  the  way. 
The  following  questions  will  serve  to 
develop  my  lessons  and  sufficiently 
cover  the  details  of  the  lesson  : 

(1)  What  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  of  any  person  that  he  is  a  man  of 
convictions?  (2)  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  of  a  person  that  he  has 
strong  religious  convictions?  (3) 
What  is  the'  difference  between  a  per- 
son who  has  strong  religious  convic- 
tions and  one  who  has 'not?  (4)  Give 
instances  in  various  ages  where  any 
one  has  manifested  strong  convictions 
in  any  way.    In  religion. 

Coming  now  to  the  lesson  before  us, 
(5)  how  have  Saints  before  this  shown 
that  they  had  strong  religious  convic- 
tions? (6)  What  things  are  there  in 
this  lesson  that  show  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  for  their  religious  convic- 
tions? (This  is  a  broad  question  and 
ought  to  draw  out  a  great  many  inci- 
dents in  the  chapter.)  (7)  What  might 
the  Saints  have  done  if  they  had  un- 
certain convictions  as  to  the  truth  of 
"Mormonism?"  (8)  What  effect  would 
such  possible  conduct  as  this  on  the 
part  of  the  Saints  naturally  have  had 
on  their  character?  (9)  What  effect 
would  their  firmness  in  holding  to  their 
convictions  have  on  their  character? 

No  lesson  should  close  leaving  the 
thought  up  in  the  air.  So  we  must 
have  an  application  of  the  thought  to 
the  lives  of  the  class.  Hence  we  have 
(10)  What  things  do  you  believe  in 
most — what  are  you  willing  to  sacrifice 
most  for?  (This  may  or  may  not  be 
answered,  as  the  teacher  wishes.  It 
ought  to  produce  reflection,  at  all 
events.)  (11)  In  what  ways  may  me 
nowadays  express  our  convictions  in 
the  truth  of  religion?  (12)  See  if 
there  is  not  some  way  in  which,  during 
the  coming  week,  we  may  sacrifice  for 
our  religious  convictions. 
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Lesson  16.   King   Mosiah   II,  a  Righteous 


Ruler. 

Teachers'  Text :  Mosiah,  6th  chap- 
ter; also  read  Mosiah,  chapter  1,  which 
introduces  Mosiah  before  he  is  king. 
Note  the  teachings  given  him  by  his 
father,  also  the  willingness  of  Mosiah 
to  carry  out  King  Benjamin's  instruc- 
tions as  to  gathering  the  people  to- 
gether.    See  also  Mosiah  2:30. 

Text  for  general  assignment  to  pu- 
pils:    A-Tosiah,  6th  chapter 

This  lesson  should  center  around 
the  thought  that  one  who  truly  serves 
the  Lord  cannot  fail  to  serve  his  fellow 
men,  and  a  ruler  shows  true  greatness 
by  wise  service  to  his  people. 

Setting  of  Lesson :  Zarahemla ; 
have  pupils  tell  what  they  imagine 
Zarahemla  to  look  like  ;  of  the  climate  ; 
the  tropical  vegetation ;  the  Jewish 
architecture  of  the  houses  :  the  temple, 
etc. 

A  brief  review  of  the  principal 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Zara- 
hemla since  the  coming  of  the  Ne- 
phites  might  be  profitable. 

Lesson  Statement:  Mosiah's  prep- 
aration for  kingly  service  had  been 
going  on  all  his  life,  as  he  was  the 
eldest  son  in  King  Benjamin's  family. 
He  had  the  example  of  a  righteous 
father,  and  evidently  admired  those 
characteristics  that  made  Benjamin  be- 
loved of  his  people,  for  Mosiah  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  father  in 
inany  things.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
was  well  fitted  for  the  station  he  was 
to  occupy.  Benjamin  declared  it  to 
be  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  Mosiah 
should  be  king.     (See  Mosiah  2:30.) 

The  consecration  under  his  father's 
hands  was  according  to  Jewish  cere- 
mony, and  most  likely  performed  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  the  consecra- 
tion of  Saul.  David,  Solomon,  Heze- 
kiah  and  other  kings  who  ruled  over 


the  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  (See  I  Samuel 
10:9:  16:8;  I  Kings  1:39.) 

"He  came  to  the  throne  under  most 
happy  circumstances;  he  had  the  full 
confidence  of  his  subjects,  who  were 
a  righteous.  God-fearing  people ;  the 
Lamanites  were  at  peace  with  the  Ne- 
phites,  and  internal  development  and 
prosperity  characterized  the  condition 
of  his  kingdom.  Individually  he 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  kings ;  all  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  good  of  the  people,  who 
loved  him  with  an  intensity  of  aflFec- 
tion  scarcely  equaled  in  the  annals  of 
any  race." 

Mosiah  II  reigned  altogether  fifty- 
three  years.  This  lesson  is  but  the 
beginning  of  our  acquaintance  witii 
him. 

During  his  reign  an  expedition  was 
planned  to  visit  the  land  of  Nephi  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  a  colony 
that  left  Zarahemla  in  the  time  of  King 
Benjamin.  Our  next  few  lessons  take 
us  to  the  land  of  Nephi,  and  deal  with 
that  separated  colony. 

This  lesson,  like  the  one  on  King 
Benjamin,  may  be  made  more  inter- 
esting with  incidents  from  the  lives  of 
the  great  and  good  kings  known  to 
history. 

It  is  suggested  that  part  of  the  time 
each  Sunday  be  taken  in  previewing 
the  coming  lesson ;  that  is,  that  the 
text  be  announced,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  children  will  studv,  and 
special  assignments  made.  And  the 
passage  which  the  students  like  best 
in  todav's  lesson  should  be  discussed. 
Next  Sunday  repeat  this  choice  pass- 
age as  a  memorv  gem. 

Lesson  1  7.  Zeniff,  who  Found  Strength  in 
the  Lord. 

Teacher's     Text :     Omni     1  :27-.30 ; 
Mosiah  7:1.  2:  9th  and  10th  chapters.' 
Pupil's  Text:     ]\Tosiah  9  and  10. 
Predominant      Thought :  The 
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streng-th  of  the  Lord  is  given  to  those 
who  have  faith  in  Him. 

The  scenes  of  this  lesson  are  laid 
in  the  old  home  of  the  Nephites,  in 
what  was  known  to  them  as  the  land 
of  Nephi.  or  that  small  part  of  the 
larger  land  known  as  Lehi-Nephi.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
what  is  now  called  Ecuador, in  South 
America  (point  out  on  map).  This 
land  was  separated  from  the  land  Za- 
rahemla  by. what  was  called  the  wil- 
derness, that  is,  the  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited  portion  of  the  land. 

Bro.  George  Reynolds  savs :  "We 
believe  that  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
Nephites  before  they  went  down  into 
the  land  of  Zarahemla  were  situated 
among  table-lands  or  high  valleys  of 
the  Andes,  much  as  Utah  is  located  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Rockv  Mountains 
and  parallel  chains.  For  these  reasons : 
(1)  Thev  were  lands  rich  in  minerals, 
\\'hich  all  through  the  American  con- 
tonent  arc  found  most  abundantly  in 
mountainous  regions.  (2)  The  climate 
of  the  torrid  lowlands,  almost  directly 
under  the  equator,  would  be  intolera- 
ble for  its  heat,  and  deadly  in  its  hu- 
midity :  while  the  country  in  the  high 
valleys  and  table-lands  would  be  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  human  life.  (3) 
The  crops  which  the  Nephites  raised 
most  abundantly — barley  and  wheat — 
are  not  tho<;e  that  flourish  in  a  tropical 
climate,  but  can  be  grown  most  ad- 
vantageously in  a  temperate  region." 

Lesson  Statement:  Our  story  takes 
us  back  again  to  the  reign  of  King 
llcnjamin,  for  it  was  in  his  time  that 
a  large  company  left  Zarahemla  to  re- 
turn to  tlie  land  of  Nephi.  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  them  until  King  INTosiah 
II  sent  a  party  to  that  land  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  them.  From  the 
time  they  left  Zarahemla  about  sev- 
enty-eight years  had  elapsed,  or  from 
200  to  122  Pi.  C.  Hence  the  company 
whom  IMosiah  II  sent  out  found  in  the 
land  of  Nephi  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  those  who  left  Zarahemla 
under  Zenifif.  However,  a  record  had 
been  kept   which  gave  the   history  of 


the  colony  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  that,  beginning  with  Mosiah,  9th 
chapter,  we  get  the  story  of  Zeniff.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Zeniff's 
reign  was  running  parallel  with  that 
of  King  Benjamin. 

Although  the  condition  of  the  Ne- 
phites was  so  happy  under  the  reign  of 
Benjamin,  still  we  find  that  some  still 
looked  wtth  longing  to  their  old  home 
in  the  land  of  Nephi,  and  they  felt  it 
was  their  right  to  possess  all  the  good 
things  they  had  left  there.  The  first 
company  met  with  disaster,  and  the 
second  company  under  Zenifif  passed 
through  much  affliction.  And  evi- 
dently from  what  Zeniff  records  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  did  not  bless  them, 
for  they  were  "slow  to  remember 
Him." 

The  Lamanite  king  yvelcomed  the 
Nephites  because  he  knew  their  in- 
dustrious habits,  while  his  own  people, 
although  they  had  moved  into  cities 
already  built  and  beautified,  were  too 
lazy  to  keep  them  in  repair.  There- 
fore the  king  had  his  people  move  out 
of  two  cities  that  the  Nephites  might 
occupy  them.  They  commenced  at 
once,  as  was  the  habit  of  the  Nephites, 
to  beautify  their  surroundings. 

Thirteen  years  of  peace  passed  away, 
and  the  Nephites  were  prospering 
through  their  industry,  when  King 
Laman  began  to  fear  that  they  would 
outgrow  his  people  in  strength,  and 
the  Lamanites  would  not  be  able  to 
keep  them  in  bondage,  for  that  had 
been  the  design  in  giving  up  the  cities 
to  the  Nephites.  The  Lamanites  came 
against  them  to  battle.  By  this  time 
Zenifif  had  learned  to  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  had  also  taught  his  people  to  do 
so,  and  now  they  called  upon  Him  for 
strength,  and  their  prayer  was  an- 
swered. They  enjoyed  continued  peace 
for  twenty-two  years,  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  another  Lamanite  king, 
the  armies  again  came  against  them. 
Zeniff  in  his  old  age  again  led  the 
Nephites  to  victory. 

By  way  of  review  for  next  week, 
let   the   pupils   prepare   in   writing  the 
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following:  Contrast  characters  of 
Zeniff  and  Laman.  Describe  the  how 
and  arrow,  the  sword,  cimeter,  club 
and  sling  and  their  different  uses. 
Compare  with  weapons  used  in  war- 
fare today.  Ask  the  pupils  to  write, 
with  reference,  the  passage  they  like 
best  in  today's  lesson. 

Lesson   1 8.    Abinadi    Sent    to     Warn     a 
Wicked  People. 

Teacher's  Text:  Mosiah,  11th  to 
18th  chapters. 

Pupils'  Text:  Mosiah,  11th  chap- 
ter. 

Predominant  Thought :  The  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  warning  the  wicked. 

Lehi-Nephi  still  the  scene  of  the  les- 
son. Note  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  under  Noah's  reign ;  the  dif- 
ferent condition  of  the  people  tem- 
porally and  spiritually. 

Lesson  Statement:  It  was  unfor- 
tunate for  the  Nephites  that  Noah  be- 
came their  king  on  the  death  of  Zeniff. 
He  changed  the  whole  condition  of  the 
people,  causing  them  to  be  burdened 
with  taxes,  so  that  he  could  live  in 
solendor.  This  was  almost  more  than 
thev  could  bear. 

When  Abinadi  came  among  the  peo- 
ple with  a  message  from  the  Lord  their 
hearts  had  become  hardened  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
him.  His  calling  them  to  repentance 
but  angered  them.  They  felt  no  need 
.of  repentance.  They  could  not  be- 
lieve that  destruction  could  possibly 
come  upon  them,  for  they  were  lifted 
up  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts. 

The  message  of  the  prophet  wa=; 
delivered,  and  then  he  felt  that  his 
dutv  had  ended.  They  took  him  and 
cruellv  put  him  to  death  ''because  he 
would  not  deny  the  commandments  of 
God."  He  sealed  the  truth  of  his 
words  bv  his  death.  Abinadi  was  the 
fir=t  martvr  among  the  Nephites. 

Have  the  punils  point  out  the  con- 
trast between  th°  character  of  Mosiah 
H  ^nd  that  of  King  Noah. 

Discuss   the   prophecies   of  Abinadi 


that  pertain  directly  to  Noah,  and  his 
people,  for  our  later  lessons  deal  with 
their  fulfilment ;  for  instance,  Mosiah 
12:2-5:  17:15-18. 

Also  discuss  what  it  would  mean 
for  a  people  to  be  taxed  of  one-fifth  of 
all  they  possessed. 

Third  Year — Lessons  for  June. 

Lesson  1  6.  The  Israelites  in  God's  Train- 
ing School. 

[Prepared  by  Elder  B.  11.  Jacobson,  Granite 
Stake] 

I.  Teacher's  Text:     Gen.  48.  49.  50; 

.     Ex.  1:2:1-10. 
IL  Pupils'  Text:     Ex.  2:1-10. 
IH.  Special    assignments    to    pupils: 

Gen.   48:8-19:   49:29-50:13;    SO: 

14-26;  Ex.  1:1-14. 

IV.  Predominant  thought:  The  sell- 
ing of  Joseph  into  Egypt  prepares 
a  valuable  school  for  the  Chosen 
People. 

V.  Memorize  Gen.  49:22. 

Shortly  before  Jacob's  death,  he  con- 
fers a  blessing  upon  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph.  In  it  "he  adopts  them  as  his 
own  sons  with  privileges  equal  to  the 
others,  thus  making  them  heads  of  dis- 
tinct tribes."  Guided  by  God's  spirit, 
he  even  crosses  his  hands,  placing  his 
right  hand  upon  the  younger,  and 
prophesying  that  Ephraim  shall  exceed 
his  older  brother  in  power  and  pros- 
perity. This  actually  occurs  in  later 
ages,  for  during  the  time  of  the  Judges 
and  the  early  period  of  the  divided 
monarchy,  Ephraim  was  the  real  cen- 
ter of  Israel.  The  further  blessing 
pronounced  later  upon  Joseph  was  also 
still  further  fulfilled  by  the  peopling 
of  the  American  continent  with  de- 
scendants of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

The  following  summary  points  out 
some  of  the  chief  qualities  in  which  we 
may  consider  Joseph  a  model  for  our- 
selves : 

1.  He  was  a  model  serz'ant,  cheer- 
ful, obedient,  and  faithful  when  his 
master's  back  wa^-  turned.      He    was 
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disinterested,  thinking  of  his  master's 
affairs  and  not  of  his  own. 

2.  He  was  a  model  brother,  frank 
and  sincere,  open-hearted  and  loyal, 
not  bearing  grudges  when  he  was  ter- 
ribl_v  wronged,  ready  with  forgiveness, 
efficient  in  giving  aid. 

3.  He  was  a  model  son,  loving  and 
respectful,  proud  of  his  old  father,  and 
eager  to  share  his  prosperity  with  him. 

4.  He  was  a  model  ruler,  seeking 
the  good  of  the  people  rather  than  his 
own  advancement  or  gain. 

5.  He  was  a  model  child  of  God. 
He  trusted  God  when  his  life  was 
darkest.  He  was  true  to  God  in  wealth 
and  power  as  in  poverty  and  weakness. 
He  accepted  God's' largest  plans  for 
his  family  and  nation,  and  did  his  part 
in  carrying  them  out. 

The  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  was  not  without  its  purpose  and 
its  far-reaching  results.  They  had 
come  from  a  somewhat  rude  civiliza- 
tion into  the  most  civilized  and  highly 
educated  country  in  the  then  world. 
They  were  living  in  a  fertile  region  of 
large  opportunity  and  were  given  suf- 
ficient prosperity  to  lead  them  to  real- 
ize God's  goodness  and  love.  They 
were  so  sheltered  that  there  was  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  cherish  and 
teach  the  true  religion  in  their  fami- 
lies. The  oppression  kept  them  sep- 
arate from  the  Egyptians,  preventing 
intermarriages,  and  preserving  them 
from  debasing  contact  with  idolatry. 
Their  oppression  united  them  into  one 
nation,  binding  them  together  in  com- 
mon sorrows,  dangers,  hopes,  and 
plans.  In  working  for  the  Egyptians 
they  were  compelled  to  use  Egyptian 
arts  and  appliances,  to  study  the  great 
national  works  and  the  noble  archi- 
tecture on  which  they  were  employed, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  weav- 
ing, the  working  of  metals,  the  homes 
and  the  literature  of  Egypt.  The  op- 
pression weaned  them  from  Egypt,  so 
that  they  were  ready  to  leave  when  the 
time  came  which  God  had  appointed. 
And  in  due  time,  the  child  was  born 
and   miraculously  preserved  who  was 


to  become  their  deliverer  and  the  sec- 
ond founder  of  their  faith. 

Lesson  17.    MosesPreparedfor  His  Work 

I.  Teacher's  text:  Ex.  2:11-25;  3,4,  5. 

II.  Pupils'  text:    Ex.  3:1-17. 

III.  Special  assignments  to  pupils: 
Ex.  2:11-25;  4:1-20;  4:27-5:9; 
5:10-23. 

IV.  Predominant  thought: To  perform 
great  works  men  are  not  picked 
out  at  haphazard  but  go  through 
a  period  of  very  careful  prepara- 
tion. 

The  life  of  Moses  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods  of  forty  years  each. 
He  was  brought  up  as  an  Egyptian 
prince  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  own 
origin ;  and  his  later  life  plainly  shows 
the  impulse  of  careful  early  home 
training  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  vir- 
tue, religion,  faith,  and  patience.  "He 
was,  doubtless,  trained  [by  his  parents] 
in  the  religious  writings  and  tradition 
of  his  people,  and  taught  to  hold  as 
his  most  precious  inheritance  the  great 
promises  and  hopes  made  known  to 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and 
Joseph." 

"His  life  at  court  would  give  Moses 
a  great  advantage  in  his  later  life.  He 
would  know  the  life  of  rulers,  their 
courtesies,  their  method  of  dealing 
with  other  nations.  He  would  learn 
how  to  manage  men  and  how  to  feel 
at  home  under  all  circumstances.  He 
would  be  able  to  study  the  character- 
istics and  the  languages  of  the  other 
nations,  with  which  he  would  have  to 
deal.  His  educational  advantages 
would  be  very  great,  and  could  have 
been  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  as 
a  member  of  Pharaoh's  household." 

At  the  age  of  forty  (Acts  7:23)  his 
slaying  of  an  Egyptian  who  was  beat- 
ing a  Hebrew  made  it  necessary  for 
Moses  to  flee  from  Egypt,  and  he  now 
spends  this  second  forty  years  of  his 
life  an  exile  in  the  land  of  Midian 
somewhere  on  the   Sinaitic  peninsula, 
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which  was  to  become  the  training  field 
for  the  entire  Chosen  People,  prepara- 
tory to  their  entering  upon  their  di- 
vinely promised  inheritance.  Here  he 
found  people  of  a  kindred  race;  for 
the  Midianites  were  descendants  of 
.\braham  by  Keturah,  and  his  father- 
in-law,  Jethro,  was  even  the  one  from 
whom  Moses  received  the  priesthood. 
Here  he  held  long  and  peaceful  com- 
munion with  Jehovah ;  for,  as  Giekie 
says  :  "No  region  'more  favorable  to 
the  attainment  of  a  lofty  conception 
of  the  Almighty  could  have  been 
found.  The  grand,  sublimely  silent 
mountain  world  around,  with  its  bold, 
abrupt  masses  of  granite,  greenstone, 
and  porphyry,  fills  the  spirit  with  a 
■solemn  earnestness  which  the  wide 
horizon  from  most  peaks  and  the  won- 
derful purity  of  the  air  tend  to  height- 
en. Such  a  place  was  far  more  fitted 
than  the  narrowly  hemmed  in  valley 
of  the  Nile,  or  than  Palestine,  to  call 
forth  great  thoughts." 

While  the  outdoor  life  was  confirm- 
ing his  physical  vigor,  he  was  becom- 
ing thoroughly  familiar  with  the  re- 
gion where  for  forty  years  he  was  to 
guide  his  people.  He  made  friends  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through 
which  he  must  go  and  during  those 
years  in  the  desert,  his  own  character 
was  greatly  enriched,  and  he  learned 
that  lesson  so  necessary  for  all  leaders 
to  learn,  the  lesson  of  patience. 

Finally,  after  eighty  years  of  prepar- 
ation, the  call  came  from  the  burning 
bush  at  Mt.  Horeb  and  Moses  set  out 
reluctantly  for  Egypt  to  deliver  his 
people  from  bondage.  Here  he  and 
Aaron  by  miraculous  signs  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  Israelites  of  the 
Lord's  great  purpose,  but  the  only 
effect  upon  Pharaoh  was  at  first  to  in- 
crease the  burdens  placed  upon  their 
suffering  brethren  by  their  Egyptian 
masters. 

Lesson  1 8.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt. 

I.  Teacher's  text:     Ex.  7,  8,  9,  10. 

IT.   Pupils'  text:    Ex.  7. 

HI.  Special    assignments:      Probably 


better  not  to  give  any.     Let  the 
teacher  get  a  good  point  of  view 
concerning   the   plagues    and   ex- 
plam  them.     They  are  rather  too 
difficult  for  the  pupils  to  handle. 
Iv.   Predominant  thought:     Pharaoh 
sustained  by  all  the  wealth,  wis- 
dom, and  magic  of  Egypt,  is  no 
match  for  Moses,  with  the  power 
of  Almighty  God  behind  him. 
The  proud  and  tyrannical  monarch 
of    Egypt     was     obstinately    refusing 
every  petition  of  the  Hebrews  to  go 
and  sacrifice  to  their  God.     His  pride 
must  be  humbled,  and  this  was  brought 
about  by  what  amounts  virtually  to  a 
contest  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods 
of  Egypt,  the  first  victory  being  gained 
by    Aaron's     rod-serpent     swallowing 
those  of  the  magicians. 

The  First  Plague  struck  a  blow  at 
once  at  the  Egyptian  religion.     "The 
Nile,  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  is  held 
as   sacred   by  the   Egyptians.     It   not 
only  is  important  as  a  means  of  travel, 
but  every  year  it  overflows  its  banks,' 
then  recedes  later,  leaving  the  land  all 
fertile  and  ready   for  the  sower.     In 
ancient  times,  and  to  some  extent  now, 
this  peculiarity  of  the  river  was  looked 
upon  as  a  special  blessing  of  the  gods. 
There  is  only  one  river  in  Egypt,  the 
Nile.    ^  'Streams'    (Ex.    7:19)    means 
irrigation    ditches,    'rivers'   means   ca- 
nals, 'ponds'  large  reservoirs  for  pub- 
lic benefit,  and  'pools'  means  smaller 
reservoirs  for  private  use."     This  one, 
like   all   miraculous   events,   no   doubt 
took  place  in  accordance  with  natur-al 
law,  but  the  suddenness  of  the  change, 
the  unnatural  intensity  of  the  visita- 
tion, and  its  coming  at  the  exact  time 
needed  sufficiently  attest  "the  finger  of 
God."     The   victory   again   was   with 
Moses  ;  for  "the  magicians  could  not 
relieve  the  distress,  but  only  add  more 
misery." 

The  Second  Plague  was  that  of 
frogs — "frogs  in  the  houses,  frogs  in 
the  beds,  frogs  baked  with  the  food  in 
the  ovens,  frogs  in  the  kneading- 
troughs  worked  up  with  the  flour; 
frogs   with   their    monotonous    croak. 
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frogs  with  their  cold  sHmy  skins, 
everywhere — from  morning  to  night, 
from  night  to  morning, — frogs."  This 
in  itself  was  severe  enough,  but  the 
fact  that  the  frog  was  one  of  their 
many  sacred  animals  and  might  not  be 
killed   only  heightened  .the  evil. 

In  the  Third  Plague,  the  soil,  which 
like  nearly  everything  else  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile  was  sacred,  for  it  was 
worshiped  as  the  father  of  the  gods, 
was  being  defiled,  "by  its  very  dust 
seeming  to  turn  into  noisome  pests." 
This  time  the  magicians  were  taken 
by  surprise  and  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results  with  their  en- 
chantments. 

"The  Fourth  Plague  was  another 
visitation  of  insects,  of  a  different 
kind,  but  equally  terrible.  The  Hebrew 
word  used,  appears  to  include  winged 
pests  of  all  kinds,  and  if  this  be  so, 
the  most  sacred  symbol  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion,  the  scarabaeus  beetle 
must  have  been  part  of  the  plague." 

The  Fifth  Plague  touched  the  honor 
of  the  Egyptian  religion  in  one  of  its 
tenderest  points — the  worship  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  to  whom  the  ox  and  the 
cow  were  sacred,  and  of  the  great  god 
Amon,  of  whom  the  ram  wa.=  the  liv- 


ing symbol.  The  sacred  cow,  the  ox 
Apis,  and  the  calf  Mnevis,  were  in 
fact  greatest  deities." 

To  a  people  so  extremely  scrupu- 
lous in  matters  of  ceremonial  cleanli- 
ness, a  plague  of  boils  upon  their  own 
persons  could  not  but  be  very  grievous 
to  endure.  After  this  the  crops  of 
their  fields,  which  were  all  under  the 
care  of  a  host  of  divinities,  were  smit- 
ten by  a  power  against  which  these 
protectors  were  impotent,  and  in  turn 
the  sun  itself,  the  supreme  god  of  all 
Egypt  was  to  veil  himself  before 
Jehovah. 

As  after  each  of  the  other  plagues, 
so  after  the  ninth  one  Pharaoh  seemed 
about  to  yield.  "But  the  demand  of 
Moses,  that  the  Hebrews  should  take 
with  them  the  whole  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  again  roused  his  stubborn- 
ness, and  the  interview  ended  amidst 
angry  threats  of  the  king  that  the  au- 
dacious intruder  on  his  peace  should 
die  if  he  came  to  him  again.  His  cup, 
however,  was  nearly  full.  Moses, 
knowing  the  future,  could  repeat  the 
words  with  an  awful  significance — 
that  he  would  indeed  see  his  face  no 
more.  The  Exodus  was  at  hand." — 
Giekie. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon.  Chairman;  Wm.  D.  Owen,  Josiah  Burrozus,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


First  Year — Lessons  for  June. 

[By  Josiah   Burrows.] 

Lesson  I  6.    Korihor,  the  Anti-Chri^. 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  June.) 

Text :     Alma  30. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years 
nf  the  reigns  of  the  Judges,  were  peri- 
ods of  peace  among  the  Nephites.  In 
the  year  75  B.  C.  a  man  named  Kori- 
hor, an  anti-christ  appeared  in  Zara- 
hemla.  Fie  was  a  bold,  wicked  man, 
and  advocated  many  false  and  perni- 
cious   doctrines ;      prominent      among 


which  were  the  denial  of  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  His  atonement.  His  doctrine  was 
that  every  man  fared  in  this  life  a'- 
cording  to  his  managements,  prospercu 
according  to  his  shrewdness,  and  con- 
quered according  to  his  strength.  He 
proclaimed  that  whatsoever  a  man  did 
was  no  crime,  for  when  a  man  was 
dead  there  was  an  end  thereof. 

Korihor  was  active  and  persistent 
and  as  he  claimed  to  believe  all  he 
taught,  the  law  could  not  touch  him, 
as  full  religious  liberty  was  granted 
by  the  laws  of  the  Nephites.     From 
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Zarahumla  he  went  to  the  land  of  Jer- 
shon  to  disseminate  his  soul-destroy- 
ing doctrines  among  the  Ammonites. 
Liut  they  would  not  tolerate  his  wicked 
teachings,  and  took  him  bound  before 
Amnion  their  high  priest.  Ammon 
directed  that  Korihor  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  lands,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  this  daring  imposter,  next  ap- 
peared among  the  people  of  Gideon. 
Here  also  he  was  unsuccessful,  for  he 
was  again  arrested  and  taken  before 
the  chief  officers  of  that  land.  They 
ordered  him  sent  back  to  Zarahemla 
to  appear  before  Alma  the  high  priest, 
and  Nephihah  the  chief  judge,  who 
were  the  highest  officials  in  the  Ne- 
phite  commonwealth. 

When  brought  before  these  wor- 
thies, Korihor  continued  in  his  course 
of  loud-mouthed  blaspheming,  defiant 
assumption,  and  wilful  falsehood. 
Alma  accused  him  of  arguing  against 
his  convictions,  but  this  he  stoutly  de- 
nined,  and  clamored  for  a  sign.  Alma 
at  length  told  him  as  a  sign  that  God 
would  smite  him  dumb.  This  terrible 
warning  was  unheeded,  and  the  brazen 
'impostor  still  demanded  a  sign.  Alma 
finally  answered ;  "This  will  I  give  un- 
to thee  for  a  sign,  that  thou  shalt  be 
struck  dumb  according  to  my  words ; 
and  I  say  that  in  the  name  of  God.  ye 
shall  be  struck  dumb,  and  that  ye  shall 
no  more  have  utterance." 

Korihor  received  his  sign :  Alma's 
words  were  fulfilled ;  the  sign-seeker 
never  more  spoke  on  earth. 

When  this  wicked  man  realized  his 
condition,  he  recanted,  and  by  writing 
acknowledged  his  error.  But  too  late, 
as  Alma  knowing  his  evil  nature,  re- 
fused to  intercede  in  his  behalf.  With 
the  curse  of  the  Lord  upon  him,  he  was 
cast  out,  and  became  a  begger  and  a 
vagabond  in  the  land  until  his  death. 

Lesson  I  7.     Shiblon. 

(For  Third   Sunday  in  June.) 

Text :     Alma  38. 

According  to  the  record  of  the  sa- 
cred historian,  Shiblon  the  son  of  Alma 
was  a  most  noble  and  exemplary  char- 


acter. He  remembered  his  creator  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  We  have  no 
record  of  him  taking  any  active  part  in 
military  labors,  his  time  being  princi- 
pally devoted  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  no  doubt  profited  much  by 
the  example  and  teachings  of  his 
worthy  and  devoted  father,  as  we  find 
in  his  youth  he  possessed  many  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  noble  traits  of  char- 
acter. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  of  his 
life,  while  still  quite  young,  was  to  ac- 
company his  father  and  others  on  a 
mission  to  the  Zoramites. 

These  were  an  apostate  people  who 
took  their  name  from  Zoram  their 
leader,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
follower  of  the  notorious  Nehor,  and 
^vho  occupied  the  land  of  Antionum. 

They  were  a  wicked,  faithless  class, 
who  denied  the  coming  of  the  Savior 
in  the  flesh,  and  the  necessity  of  His 
atonement.  They  were  haughty,  un- 
charitable and  tyrannical,  and  op- 
])ressors  of  their  poorer  neighbors. 
They  were  arrogant  and  self-righteous 
and  practiced  the  worship  of  idols. 
•  Their  form  of  worship  was  crude  and 
monotonous.  They  assembled  in  their 
synagogues  once  a  week,  and  upon  a 
high  stand  erected  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  which  was  called  rameump- 
tom,  they  went  through  a  form  of  wor- 
ship, which  consisted  of  members  of 
the  congregation,  one  at  a  time,  mount- 
ing the  stand  and,  with  outstretched 
arms,  otifering  up  some  sort  of  prayer. 

Alma  and  his  companions  entered 
upon  their  missionary  labors  among 
the  Zoramites  with  great  vigor.  They 
taught  in  the  synagogues,  and  preached 
in  the  streets.  They  visited  from 
liouse  to  house,  and  labored  zealously 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  realization  of 
their  perilous  condition.  Many  of  the 
jioor  and  humble  received  the  words  of 
salvation,  while  the  great  majority  re- 
jected them  with  contemptuous  scorn. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  were  mal- 
treated. Shiblon  was  imprisoned  and 
stoned  for  the  truth's  sake,  while 
others  fared  but  little  better.  Alma 
and  his  associates  having  done  all  the 
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good  they  deemed  possible,  then  left 
for  the  land  of  Jershon. 

During  this  mission  Shiblon  ac- 
quired a  valuable  experience,  which 
greatly  strengthened  and  developed  his 
character.  The  course  of  Shiblon 
brought  great  joy  to  Alma,  who  was 
naturally  proud  of  his  faithful  and  du- 
tiful son,  and  his  final  instructions 
wherein  he  admonished  him  to  learn 
wisdom,  to  be  diligent  and  temperate, 
to  avoid  pride,  and  not  boast  in  his 
own  strength,  to  use  boldness,  but  not 
overbearance,  to  bridle  his  passions,  to 
refrain  from  idleness,  and  to  be  filled 
with  love,  were  both  touching  and  im- 
pressive. 

Truly,  there  are  many  valuable  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  study  of 
the  life  of  Shiblon,  which  should  prove 
profitable  to  the  youth  of  Zion. 

Lessen  18.  Moroni. 

[For  Fourth  Sunday  in  June.] 

Text :     Alma  46. 

This  lesson  is  to  be  outlined  by  the 
local  workers  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stake  Board. 


Third  Year — Lessons  for  June. 
Lesson  2  1 .  The  Sabbath  Day. 

•II.  The  Disciples  Accused  of  Break- 
ing the  Sabbath.  (Luke  6:1-5; 
Matt.  12:1-8;  Mark  2:23-28.) 

III.  Jesus  Relieves  Suffering  on  the 
Sabbath. 

1.  A    man    with     withered     hand. 

(Luke  6:6-11.) 

2.  An    infirm    woman.      (Luke    13: 

11-17.) 

3.  Man  with  dropsy.  (Luke  14:16.) 

4.  Blind  man.     (John  9:1-41.) 

No  feature  of  the  Jewish  system  was 
so  marked  as  their  extraordinary  strict- 
ness in  observing  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  rest.'  The  Scribes  had  elaborated 
from  the  command  of  Moses,  a  vast  ar- 
ray of  minute  and  fooHsh  prohibitions 
and  injunctions,  covering  the  whole  of 
social,  individual,  and  public   life.     Some 


kinds  of  knots  could  be  tied,  others  were 
unlawful.  To  kindle  or  extinguish  a  fire 
on  the  Sabbath  day  was  a  great  desecra- 
tion of  the  day.  It  was  forbidden  to  give 
an  emetic  on  the  Sabbath — to  set  a 
broken  bone,  or  put  back  a  dislocated 
joint.  One  who  was  buried  under  ruins 
on  the  Sabbath  might  be  dug  for  and 
taken  out,  if  alive,  but,  if  dead,  he  was 
to  be  left  where  he  was  till  the  Sabbath 
was  over.  To  wear  one  kind  of  sandals 
was  carrying  a  burden,  while  to  wear  an- 
other kind  was  not.  One  might  carry 
a  burden  on  his  shoulder,  but  it  must 
not  be  slung  between  two.  It  was  un- 
lawful to  go  out  with  wooden  sandals  or 
shoes  which  had  nails  in  the  soles,  or 
with  a  shoe  and  a  slipper,  unless  one  foot 
were  hurt.  It  was  unlawful  for  any  one 
to  carry  a  loaf  out  on  the  public  street, 
but  if  two  carried  it,  it  was  not  unlawful. 
— Condensed  from  Geike:  "Life  of 
Christ,"  vol.  II,  pp.  95-97,  by  "Bible 
Study   Manual." 

Suggestive  Truth :  The  Sabbath 
Day  was  established  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind ;  and  when  it  is  properly  ob- 
served, it  rs  not  only  a  benefit  but  a 
source  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Application :  What  is  your  usual 
program  on  Sunday?  Analyze  it  with 
I  he  following  in  mind: 

1.  Your  benefit. 

a.  Physically. 

b.  Spiritually. 

2.  Benefit  of  others, 
a.  Physically. 

I)    Spiritually. 

3.  Your  happiness. 

4.  The  happiness  of  others. 

What  are  the  most  common  forms 
of  desecration  in  your  neighborhood? 

Lesson  22.  The  Fourth  of  July. 

I.   Why  We  Celebrate  the  Day. 

a.  Because  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  (1776). 

1.  What  grievances  led  up  to  the 

issuance  of  the  Declaration  ? 

2.  Were  the  colonies  justified  in 

severing  their  relations  with 
Great  Britain? 

3.  Were  the   colonies   as   able   to 

carry    on    the    war   as    was 
Great   Britain  ? 
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4.  What    would    have    been    our 

poHtical  and  commercial  con- 
dition today  if  the  colonies 
had  lost  in  that  conflict? 

5.  Would     the     great     American 

desert  be  inhabited  today  if 
the  colonies  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful? 

6.  Was  it  not  one  of  God's  pur- 

poses   preparatory    to    again 
establishing  His  Church  upon 
the  earth? 
b.  To   perpetuate   in   ourselves   and 
our  children  the  feelings  of  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try that  prompted  the  patriots 
to    declare     for    liberty  or   for 
death. 
11.   How    the    Day    Should   Be   Cele- 
brated, 
a.  By  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  people. 

1.  In     holding     public     meetings 

wherein  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are 
read  and  expounded  and  pa- 
triotic addresses  delivered. 

2.  Concise  and  forceful  addresses 

should  be  delivered,  carefully 
explaining  the  causes  which 
impelled  our  forefathers  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  talks  are  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  the 
young  people. 

3.  With  such  games,  sports,  fire- 

works,  etc.,   as   will   tend   to 
make    both    old    and    young 
look   forward  to   the   day   in 
pleasant  anticipation. 
(To  the  Instructor:    The  promiscu- 
ous use  of  dangerous  fireworks  is  rap- 
idly   becoming  a   great     nuisance    in 
nearly  everv  community.     While  well 
conducted  fireworks  at  night  are  dem- 
onstrations to  be  encouraged,  vet  the 
handling  of  dangerous  explosives  in  a 
hap-hazard    manner    should   be   done 
awav  with.) 

Suggestive   Truth :      We   should   so 
celebrate  this  event   as  to  cultivate  a 


spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Lesson  23.  Centurion's  Servant  and  Miracle 
at  Nain. 

Text;     Luke  7:1-35. 
I.  Centurion's  Servant. 

1.  Centurion's  message. 

Herod   Antipas  kept  a  garrison  in   Ca- 
pernaum, under  command  of  a  centurion, 

the  day,  liad  been  drawn  towards  Juda- 
sm  by  Its  favorable  contrast  with  idol- 
atry. He  Iiad  shown  his  sympathy  with 
the  nation,  and  his  generous  spirit,  in  a 
way  then  not  uncommon  among  the 
wealthy  by  building  a  synagogue  in  the 
town.  One  of  his  slaves  had  been  struck 
with  a  para  ytic  affection,  and  was  fast 
smking;  and  with  a  tenderness  that  did 
him  infinite  honor  in  an  age  when  a  slave 
was  treated  as  a  mere  chattel,  he  prayed 
Jesus,  through  the  Jewish  elders,  to  heal 
liim  Jesus  forthwith  set  out  with  them 
to  the  centurion's  quarters.-Condensed 
from  Geike:'' Life  and  Works  of  Christ," 
vol.   II,  p,   no,  by  "Bible  Study  Manual" 

2.   The  servant  healed. 

On  the  way  they  met  other  messen- 
gers from  the  humble  and  devout  cen- 
turion entreating  Him  not  to  trouble 
himself  to  enter  the  unworthy  and  un- 
clean roof  of  a  Gentile— an  honor  of 
which  he  felt  himself  to  be  morally  unfit 
—but  to  save  from  death  the  suffering 
slave  (as  He  had  healed  the  son  of  the 
courtier)  by  a  mere  word  of  power  As 
tlie  centurion,  though  in  a  subordinate 
office,  yet  had  ministers  ever  ready  to  do 
his  bidding,  so  could  not  Christ  bid 
viewless  messengers  to  perform  His  will 
witliout  undergoing  this   personal   labor? 

The  Lord  was  struck  by  so  remarkable 
a  faith,  greater  than  any  which  he  had 
met  with  m  Israel,  and  he  drew  from 
this  circumstance  the  lesson,  which  fell 
with  such  a  chilling  and  unwelcome 
sound  on  Jewish  ears,  that  when  many  of 
the  natural  children  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  cast  into  outer  darkness,  many 
should  come  from  the  East  and  the  West 
and  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt.  8;11,  12.)— Condensed  from  Farrar- 
"Life  of  Christ,"  ch.  19,  bv  "Bible  Studv 
jNTannal." 

]f.   Raising  of  Widow's  Son  at  Nain. 
1.  The  approach  to  Nain. 
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The  second  preaching  tour  began  as 
usual  from  Capernaum,  and  shortly  after 
the  heaHng  of  the  centurion's  servant. 
Only  three  incidents  are  reported  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  the  first  of  these 
occurred  at  Nain  about  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  of  Capernaum.  As  Jesus  with 
the  crowd  that  followed  him  approached 
the  town  they  encountered  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. When  Jesus  saw  the  weeping 
mother,  with  neither  husband  nor  chil- 
dren at  her  side,  walking  in  front  of  the 
bier  and  weeping  bitterly,  He  "had  com- 
passion on  her." — "Bible  Study  Manual," 
p.  120. 

2.  The  Miracle. 

Those  bitter,  silent  tears  which  blinded 
^  the  eyes  were  strongest  language  of 
despair  and  utmost  need,  which  never  in 
vain  appeals  to  His  heart,  who  has  borne 
our  sorrows.  We  remember,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  common  formula  of  funeral 
orators  in  Palestine,  "Weep  with  them, 
all  ye  who  are  bitter  of  heart!"  It  was 
not  so  that  Jesus  spoke  to  those  around, 
nor  to  her,  but  characteristically:  "Be 
not  weeping."  And  what  He  said,  that 
He  wrought.  He  touched  the  bier — pcr- 
Iiaps  the  very  wicker  basket  in  which  the 
dead  youth  lay.  And  as  He  touched  the 
bier,  they  who  bore  it  stood  still.  They 
could  not  have  anticipated  what  would 
follow.  But  the  awe  of  the  coming  won- 
der— as  it  were,  the  shadow  of  the  open- 
ing gates  of  life,  had  fallen  on  them. 
One  word  of  sovereign  command,  "and 
he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak." 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  mother  and 
son  henceforth  owned,  loved,  and  tru.stcd 
Him  as  the  true  Messiah? — Condensed 
from  Edershiem:  "Life  and  Times  of 
Jesus,"  vol.  I,  pp.  557,  558,  by  "Bible 
Study   Manual." 

3.   Effect  of  Miracle. 

There  was  no  prouder  sign  of  the 
greatness  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  as  proph- 
ets than  their  wonderful  triumphs  over 
the  grave,  and  in  no  place  could  such 
associations  have  been  more  rife  than 
in  the  very  scene  of  the  life  of  both.  At  the 
sight  of  the  young  man  once  more  alive, 
the  memory  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  was  on 
every  lip,  and  cries  rose  on  all  sides  that 
a  great  prophet  had  again  risen,  and  that 
God  had  visited  His  people.  Nor  did 
ihe  report  confine  itself  to  these  upland 
■regions.  It  flew  far  and  near  to  Judea 
in  the  south,  and  even  to  the  remote 
Perea. — Geike:  "Life  and  Works  of 
Christ,"  vol.   II,  p.  113. 


III.  John  the  Baptist. 

1.  Message  sent  by  John. 

Had  John  been  allowed  to  share  the 
Savior's  company,  to  receive  the  silent 
mfluence  of  his  example,  and  his  truth, 
to  ask  for  explanations,  and  to  hear  rea- 
sons, we  may  be  sure  that  his  mental 
state  would  have  been  very  different. 
But  he  had  not  only  lacked  the  privilege 
of  the  humblest  of  the  Lord's  disciples, 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  left  to  pine, 
and  fret  out  his  spirit  in  cruel  incarcera- 
tion, brought  on  him  by  righteous  zeal 
in  the  very  cause  which  he  was  sent  to 
promote.  That  John  should,  in  these 
circumstances,  have  wavered  in  his  con- 
viction that  Jesus  was  the  restorer  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  is  not  surprising. — 
Condensed  from  Bliss:  "Am.  Com- 
mentary. Luke,"  p.  132,  by  "Bible  Study 
Manual." 

2.  Conversation  with  messengers. 

Those  who  are  taught  by  experience 
are  well  aware  that  the  soul  has  its 
fainting  fits,  and  that  one  whose  faith 
at  one  time  is  so  great  as  to  remove 
mountains,  may  at  another  time  be  weak 
and  unbelieving.  In  the  Gospel  the  Bap- 
tist is  frequently  compared  with  the 
Prophet  Elijah;  and,  if  ever  there  was  a 
man  who  was  a  giant  in  faith,  it  was 
Elijah:  yet  Elijah  had  his  hour  of  weak- 
ness, too.  He  who  on  Mount  Carmel 
was  able  to  stand  up  without  flinching  in 
the  face  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  the 
thousands  of  Israel,  was  found  on  an- 
other occasion  in  a  pessimistic  mood,  far 
from  the  confines  of  the  Holy  Land,  a 
fugitive  from  his  work,  and  wishing  only 
for  himself  that  he  might  die.  Even 
our  Lord  himself  had  His  Gethsemane, 
when  He  prayed,  "Father,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, let  this  cup  pass  from  me." — Staul- 
ker:     "The  Two  Johns,"  p.  237. 


3.  Testimony 
Mission. 


of     John's    Divine 


Suggestive  Truth :  Christ  is  no  re- 
sjiecter  of  persons. 

We  have  a  variety  of  individuals 
represented  in  this  lesson.  One  a  high 
Roman  officer,  another  a  poor  widow, 
i^ereft  of  an  only  son,  and  still  an- 
other a  servant  of  God  languishing  in 
ri  dungeon. 

In  the  first  case  he  relieved  physical 
suffering,  in  the  second  he  brought  re- 
lief  to   one    who   was    suffering   deep 
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pangs  of  sorrow,  in  the  third  John  no 
ilonbt  is  reheved  from  a  spell  of  hope- 
lessness and   doubt. 

Application :  In  previous  lessons 
the  principle  of  healing  has  been  dealt 
with  so  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
the  other  two.  There  is  nobody  but 
what  has  deep  sorrow  come  into  their 
lives. 

What  are  some  of  these  troubles? 

What  is  the  greatest  source  of  re- 
lief? 

How  may  one  get  access  to  this 
source  ? 

It  makes  no  difference  how  hard 
one  tries  to  avoid  it  there  are  times 
when  spells  of  "blues"  come  over  one, 
and  things  look  hopeless,  and  doubts 
come  into  the  mind. 

Have  you  ever  had  this  experience? 

Instead  of  seeking  those  who  will 
encourage  the  feeling  and  add  to  our 
doubts  let  us  seek  Christ,  as  John  did. 

Lesson  24.    The  Sinner  and  the  Pharisee. 

Text:     Luke  7:35-50. 

I.  The  Invitation  to  Dine. 
'  1.  The  host. 

2.  The  probable  reason  why  Jesus 
was  invited. 

II.  The  Party  Assembled. 

L  The  manners  and  customs  ob- 
served. 

III.  The  Woman. 

L  Who  was  she. 

2.  Her  appearance. 

3.  What  she  did. 

IV.  The  Effect  of  the  Incident. 
L  Simon's    thoughts. 

2.  The  conversation. 

3.  Departure  of  the  woman. 

But  not  even  yet  apparently  were  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  this  memorable  day 
concluded;  for  in  the  narrative  of  St. 
Luke  it  seems  to  have  been  on  the  same 
day  that,  perhaps  at  Nain,  perhaps  at 
Magdala,  Jesus  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  from  one  of  the  Pharisees  who 
bore  the  very  common  name  of  Simon. 

The  cause  or  object  of  the  invitation 
we  do  not  know;  but  as  yet  Jesus  had 
come  to  no  marked  or  open  rupture  with 
tlie  Pharisaic  party,  as  the  docile  instru- 
ment of  their  policital  and  social  pur- 
poses.    Probably,  in  inviting  him,  Simon 


was  influenced  partly  by  curiosity,  partly 
by  tlie  desire  to  receive  a  popular  and 
distinguished  teacher,  partly  by  willing- 
ness to  show  a  distant  approval  of  some- 
thing which  may  have  struck  him  in 
Christ's  looks,  or  words,  or  ways.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  hospitality  was  meant 
to  be  qualified  and  condescending  .  All 
the  ordinary  attentions  which  would  have 
been  paid  to  an  honored  guest  were  cold- 
ly and  cautiously  omitted.  There  was  no 
water  for  the  weary  and  dusty  feet,  no 
kiss  of  welcome  upon  the  cheek,  no  per- 
fume for  the  hair,  nothing  but  a  some- 
what ungracious  admission  to  a  vacant 
place  at  the  table,  and  the  most  distant 
courtesies  of  ordinary  intercourse,  so 
managed  that  the  guest  might  feel  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  receiving  an  hon- 
or, and  not  to  be  conferring  one. 

In  order  that  the  mats  or  carpets 
which  are  hallowed  by  domestic  prayer 
may  not  be  rendered  unclean,  by  any 
pollution  of  the  streets  ,each  guest  ,as 
he  enters  a  house  in  Syria  or  Palestine, 
takes  ofif  his  sandals,  and  leaves  them  at 
the  door.  He  then  proceeds  to  his  place 
at  the  table.  In  ancient  times,  as  we  find 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  eat  their 
meals  sitting  cross-legged — as  is  still 
common  throughout  the  East — in  front 
of  a  tray  placed  on  a  low  stool  on  which 
is  set  the  dish  containing  the  heap  of 
food,  from  which  all  help  themselves  in 
common.  But  this  custom,  though  it  has 
been  resumed  for  centures,  appears  to 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  Jews  in  the 
period  succeeding  the  Captivity.  Wheth- 
er they  had  borrowed  the  recumbent 
posture  at  meals  from  the  Persians  or 
not,  it  i.^  certain,  from  the  c^ijressions  em- 
ployed, that  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  re- 
clined at  banquets,  upon  couches  placed 
round  tables  of  much  the  same  height 
as  those  now  in  use.  We  shall  see  here- 
after that  even  the  Passover  was  eaten 
in  this  attitude.  The  beautiful  and  pro- 
foundly moving  incident  which  occurred 
in  Simon's  house  can  only  be  understood 
by  remembering  that  as  the  guests  lay 
on  the  couches  which  , surrounded  the 
tables,  their  feet  would  be  turned  to- 
ward any  spectators  who  were  standing 
outside  the  circle  of  bidden  guests. 

An  Oriental's  house  is  by  no  means 
his  castle.  The  universal  prevalence  of 
the  law  of  hospitality — the  very  first  of 
Eastern  virtues — almost  forces  him  to 
live  with  open  doors,  and  any  one  may 
at  any  time  have  access  to  his  rooms.  But 
on  this  occasion  there  was  one  who  had 
sumtnonded  up  courage  to  intrude  upon 
that  respectable  dwelling-place  a  presence 
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which  was  not  only  unwelcome  but  pos- 
itively odious.  A  poor,  stained,  fallen 
woman,  notorious  in  the  place  for  her 
evil  life,  discovenng  that  Jesus  was  sup- 
ping in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  v.-ntured 
to  make  her  way  there  among  the  throng 
of  other  visitants  carrying  with  her  an 
alabaster   box   of  spikenard.     She   found 

hm^hl^'K  ?^  ^",  ^^^'''^-  ^"'^  ^=  ^he  stood 
humbly  behind   him,  and   listened   to  his 
words     and    thought    of   all    that    he    was 
and   all   to   which  she  had   fallen— thought 
of  the  stainless,  sinless  purity  of  the  holy 
and    youthful     prophet,    and    of    her    own 
shameful    degraded    life    she    (began    to 
weep,   and    her   tears   dropped   fast   upon 
lis  unsanda  led  feet,  over  which  she  bent 
lower    and  lower    to    hide   her  confusion 
and    her    shame.      The    Pharisee    would 
have   started  back  with   horror  from  the 
touch,  still  more  from  the  tear,  of  such 
a   one;   he   would   have   wiped   away   the 
fancied  pollution,  and  driven  ofif  the  pre- 
sumptuous   intruder   with    a    curse       But 
this   woman   felt   instinctively  that  Jesus 
would  not  treat  her  so;   she   felt  that  the 
highest    sinlessness    is    also    the    deepest 
sympathy;  she  saw  that  where  the  hard 
respectability  of  her  fellow-sinner  would 
i-epe     the  perfect  holiness  of  her  Savior 
would   receive.     Perhaps   she   had    heard 
those  infinitely  tender  and  gracious  words 
which    may    have    been    uttered    on    this 
very   day— "Come    unto   me,    all    ve    that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  ^[\\  give 
you  rest.  '     And  she  was  emboldened  by 
being    unreproved;    and    thus    becoming 
conscious    that,    whatever    others    might 
do,  the  Lord  at  any  rate  did  not  loathe  or 
scorn   her,   she   drew  yet   nearer   to   him 
and  sinking  down  upon  her  knees,  began 
with  her  long  disheveled  hair  to  wipe  the 
teet.  which    had    been    wetted    with    her 
tears,  and  then  to  cover  them  with  kisses 
and  at  last— breaking  the  alabaster  vase— 
to  bathe  them  with  the  precious  and  frag- 
rant spikenard. 

The  sight  of  that  disheveled  woman, 
the  shame  of  her  humiliation,  the  agonies 
ot  her  pentitence,  the  quick  dropping  of 
her  tears  the  sacrifice  of  that  perfume 
which  had  been  one  of  the  instruments  of 
her  unhallowed  arts,  might  have  touched 
even  the  stoniest  feelings  into  an  emotion 
of  sympathy.  But  Simon,  the  Pharisee, 
looked  on  with  icy  dislike  and  disap- 
proval. The  irresistible  appeal  to  pity  of 
the  despairing  and  broken-hearted  mour- 
ner did  not  move  him.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  Jesus  had  but  suffered  the 
unhappy  creature  to  kiss  and  anoint  his 
teet  without  speaking  to  her  as  yet  one 
word  of  encouragement.  Had  he  been 
a  prophet,  he  ought  to  have  repulsed  her 
with  contempt  and  indignation,  as  Simon 
would      himself   have    done.      Her    mere 


touch  almost  involved  the  necessity  of  a 
h?m'"°!5'Q-  1""^nti"e.  One  sign  from 
h  m  and  Simon  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  ejecting  such  a  pol- 

%T  ^'^"^  "'^  shelter  of  his  roof. 

i  he  Pharisee  did  not  utter  these 
thoughts  aloud,  but  his  frigid  demeanor, 
ana  the  conte-mptuous  expression  of 
countenance,  which  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  disguise,  showed  all  that  was 
passing  in  his  heart.  Our  Lord  heard 
his  thoughts,  but  did  not  at  once  reprove 
and  expose  his  cold  uncharity  and  un- 
relenting hardness.  In  order  to  call  gen- 
eral attention  to  his  words,  he  addreised 
his  host: 

.u'^',^°"'    ^    ^^^^    something    to     say    to 
tnee. 

"Master,  say  on,"  is  the  somewhat  con- 
strained reply. 

"There  was  a  certain  creditor  who  had 
two  debtors;  the  one  owed  five  hundred 
pence,  the  other  fifty;  and  when  they  had 
nothing  to  pay,  he  freely  forgave  them 
both  Pell  me  then,  which  of  them  will 
love  him  most?" 

Simon  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
slightest  conception  that  the  question  had 
any  reference  to  himself— as  little  concep- 
tion as  David  had  when  he  pronounced 
so  trank  a  judgment  on  Nathan's  parable 
•I  imagine,"  he  said,  there  is  a  touch 
ot  supercilious  patronage,  of  surprised 
mditterence  to  the  whole  matter  in  the 
word  he  uses,  "I  presume  that  he  to 
whom  he   forgave  most." 

"Thou  hast  rightly  judged."  And  then, 
the  sterner  for  its  very  gentleness  and 
forbearance,  came  the  moral  and  applica- 
tion of  the  httle  tale,  couched  in  that 
rythmic  utterance  of  antithetic  parallelism 
which  our  Lord  often  adopted  in  his 
loftier  teaching,  and  which  appealed  like 
the  poetry  of  their  own  prophets  to  the 
ears  of  those  who  heard  it.  Though  Sim- 
on may  not  have  seen  the  point  of  the 
parable,  perhaps  the  pentitent,  with  the 
quicker  intuition  of  a  contrite  heart,  had 
seen  it.  But  wliat  must  have  been  her 
emotion  when  he  who  hitherto  had  not 
noticed  her,  now  turned  full  toward  her 
and  calling  the  attention  of  all  who  were 
present  to  lier  shrinking  figure,  as  she 
sat  upon  the  ground,  hiding  with  her  two 
hands  and  with  her  disheveled  hair  the 
confusion  of  her  face,  exclaimed  to  the 
astonished  Pharisee: 

"Simon!  doest  thou  mark  this  woman?" 
"I  was  thine  own  guest;  thou  pouredst 
no  water  over  my  feet;  but  she,  with  her 
tears,  washed  my  feet,  and  with  her  hair 
she  wiped  them.  No  kiss  gavest  thou  to 
me;  but  she,  since  the  tiihe  I  came  in, 
has  been  ceaselessly  covering  my  feet 
with     kisses.       My     head     with     oil     thou 
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anointedst    not;    but    she    with    spikenard 
anointed  my  feet. 

"Wherefore  I  say  you,  her  sins — her 
many  sins,  have -been  forgiven;  but  he 
'to  whom  there  is  but  little  forgiveness, 
loveth  little." 

And  then  like  the  rich  close  of  grac- 
ious music.  He  added,  no  longer  to 
Simon,  but  to  the  poor  sinful  woman,  the 
words  of  mercy,  "Thy  sins  have  been  for- 
ijiven." — Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  157- 
161. 

Suggestive  Truth :  True  repent- 
ance is  accompained  by  a  love  for 
Christ  which  in  turn  promotes  hope 
and  confidence. 

Application :  As  long  as  a  sinner 
feels  that  every  man's  hand  is  against 
him  he  is  not  likely  to  forsake  evil. 

When  one  feels  hopeless  and  loses 
confidence  in  self  he  is  in  no  mood  for 
repentance.  If  the  woman  had  been 
treated  as  Simon  desired,  she  would 
have  sank  deeper  into  sin.  But  the 
Savior's  treatment  inspired  hope  and 
gave  her  confidence  and  love  for  a 
higher   life.     This   gave   her   strength 


to  overcome  temptation  and  forsake 
her  evil  life. 

If  members  of  this  class  have  done 
things  of  which  they  are  ashamed,  they 
should  not  brood  over  these  things  and 
become  discourged,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  that  those  past  mistakes 
will  be  forgiven,  and  that  they  are 
strong  and  capable  of  overcoming 
these  temptations,  and  great  joy  and 
satisfaction  will  come  as  a  result. 

What  should  be  our  attitude  toward 
thos?  who  have  done  wrong? 

Under  what  conditions  might  our 
kindness  be  an  encouragement  for 
them  to  continue  in  evil  doing? 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  in 
the  old  teaching  that  we  should  always 
seek  association  with  people  better  than 
yourself? 

When  we  reach  down  to  help  uplift 
others,  let  us  make  sure  that  our  foot- 
ing is  good  and  that  we  have  a  good 
hold  of  something  higher :  so  that  we 
shall  help  the  unfortunate  ones  up 
rather  than  be  dragged  down  by  them.' 
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Lessons  for  June. 
Suggestions  as  to  Fast  Day. 

Let  us  take  "Forgiveness  and  Mer- 
cy" as  the  thought  for  this  fast  day, 
bringing  out  and  illustrating  its  beauty 
through  a  brief  review  of  the  lessons 
given  in  May.  Make  use  of  it  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  children 
have  made  application  of  those  lessons 
and  draw  from  theiu,  briefly,  expres- 
sions of  the  joy  and  benefit  such  appli- 
cation has  brought  to  them.  We  sug- 
gest taking  up  the  morning  review 
along  these  lines : 

How  many  of  you  love  Joseph  ? 
Why  do  you  love  him?  Why  did  our 
Heavenly  Father  love  him?  How  did 
our  ITeavenly  Father  show  that  He 
loved  Joseph?     ^^^^at  are  some  of  the 


things  that  make  us  love  Joseph  ?  (He 
was  a  good  boy.  He  trusted  the  Lord. 
He  kept  His  commandments.  He  lis- 
tened to  the  Holy  Spirit's  promptings. 
He  always  dared  to  do  right.  He  loved 
his  enemies.  He  forgave  those  who 
were  unkind  to  him  and  even  loved 
them.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
the  teacher  can  bring  out  in  questions. ) 

We  all  love  brave  people.  Show  the 
children  that  it  is  brave  to  dare  to  do 
right  and  that  the  Lord  loves  this  kind 
of  bravery  better  than  bravery  in  bat- 
tle, etc. 

To  forgive  those  who  are  unkind  to 
us  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  bravery. 
Joseph's  brothers  were  very  cruel  to 
him — they  had  even  planned  to  kill  him 
because  they  were  jealous.  They  sold 
him   and   made    him    leave    his    dear 
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father  and  mother.  When  Josepli 
again  knew  them  he  was  brave  and 
good  enough  to  forgive  all  they  had 
done.  He  was  mighty  enough  to  have 
punished  them  but  instead  he  blessed 
them  and  saved  them  great  suffering, 
because  they  might  have  starved  had 
he  not  fed  them. 

It  is  brave  to  forgive  even  little 
things.  If  our  playmates  are  unkind, 
we  are  like  Joseph  when  we  forgive 
them. 

Have  the  children  tell  of  instances 
they  have  seen  of  this  kind  of  bravery. 

Let  us  all  strive  to  be  like  Joseph 
so  the  Lord  and  all  who  know  us  will 
love  us. 

If  the  teacher  will  feci  this  subject, 
have  it  clear  in  her  mind  and  well 
planned,  with  her  questions  concise  and 
spirited,  her  glowing  face  showing  her 
interest  in  and  love  for  so  beautiful  a 
thought,  the  children  are  sure  to  re- 
spond, and  this  feature  of  the  fast  day 
exercises  will  be  successful  and  leave 
time  to  cover  the  regular  lesson  on  the 
birth  of  Moses. 

Lesson  1  9.     Birth  of  Moses.' 

Text:     Exodus  1,  2:1-10. 
.Aim:     God  protects  and  blesses  His 
children  when  they  have  faith  in  Him. 
Memory  Gem :     "She  brought  him 
unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  be- 
came her  son." 

I.  Condition  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 
\.  Increase. 

2.  Feared  by  Egyptains. 
a.  Pharaoh's  decree. 
IT.  The  Baby  Moses. 

1.  Toy  and  fear  in  home. 

2.  The  ark. 

a.  Where  placed. 

b.  By  whom  found. 
4.  The  nurse. 

III.  Babvhood  of  Moses. 

1.  ]\Iother's  care  and  teachings. 

2.  Advantages  of  the  palace. 
Review  last  lesson. 

T.  When  Jacob  and  his  family  came 
tn  live  in  Egypt,  there  were  less  than 


one  hundred  of  them,  but  as  the  years 
passed  they  increased  until  they  be- 
came very  numerous.  Joseph  lived  to 
be  a  very  old  man  and  when  he  died 
he  reminded  the  people  of  the  promise 
our  Heavenly  Father  had  made  to 
bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  lead  them  back  to  Canaan.  Joseph 
said  unto  his  brethren,  "God  will  surely 
visit  you  and  bring  you  out  of  this 
land  unto  the  land  which  He  sware  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob." 
This  promise  made  to  Jacob  so  long 
before  was  a  great  comfort  to  them. 

After  Joseph's  death  a  new  king  be- 
came ruler  in  Egypt.  He  was  called 
Pharaoh  also.  By  this  time  the  few 
people  who  came  with  Jacob,  or  Israel, 
to  Egypt  had  "multiplied  and  waxed 
exceedingly  mighty ;  and  the  land  was 
filled  with  them."  They  were  called 
the  children  of  Israel  because  they 
were  the  children  of  Jacob  who  was 
also  called  Israel.  The  new  king  said, 
"The  children  of  Israel  are  more  and 
mightier  than  we,"  and  he  was  afraid 
that  if  a  war  were  to  arise  this  people 
would  join  the  enemy  of  the  Egyptians 
and  fight  against  them.  So  this  king 
and  the  people  of  Egypt  made  slaves 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  had 
to  work  very  hard,  and  were  treated 
cruelly  by  those  placed  over  them.  But 
our  Heavenly  Father  had  promised 
Tacob  that  his  children  should  become 
"a  great  nation,  and  the  more  the  Egyp- 
tians "afflicted  them  the  more  they 
multiplied  and  grew,"  for  our  Heav- 
enly Father  was  watching  over  His 
people  and  He  blessed  them  through 
all  their  sorrows. 

When  king  Pharaoh  saw  that  the 
people  were  becoming  greater  each 
year  he  sent  out  a  decree  that  all  the 
baby  boys  born  to  the  Israelites  should 
be  put  to  death,  but  the  nurses  saved 
the  lives  of  many  baby  boys,  and  God 
blessed  them  for  so  doing. 

There  was  a  baby  born  at  that  time 
who  became  one  of  the  greatest  men 
the  world  has  ever  known.  For  three 
months  after  his  birth  his  parents  kept 
him   hid,   lest   the   wicked   king  might 
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hear  of  him  and  have  him  put  to  death. 

When  they  saw  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  his  birth  a  secret 
longer,  they  sat  down  to  think  out  a 
plan  by  which  they  might  be  able  to 
save  the  baby's  life.  I  am  sure  they 
prayed  to  God  to  help  them. 

Not  far  from  the  home  of  these 
good  people  there  flowed  a  very  large 
river.  It  was  called  the  Nile.  Almost 
every  day  the  daughter  of  King 
Pharaoh  came  down  to  the  river  to 
bathe.  The  baby's  parents  had  often 
seen  her  go  down  to  the  river.  They 
thought  that  perhaps  they  could  get 
her  to  save  the  baby's  life. 

The  baby's  father  went  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  gathered  a 
bundle  of  bitllrushes.  Out  of  these 
he  made  a  little  ark.  or  boat,  which 
he  plastered  with  pitch  to  keep  out  the 
water.  When  the  ark  was  finished  the 
baby  was  tucked  snugly  in  it.  The 
parents,  accompanied  by  their  little 
daughter  Miriam,  went  down  to  the 
river  and  placed  the  ark  in  a  small 
pool,  where  the  king's  daughter 
could  see  it,  when  she  came  to  the 
river. 

Miriam  was  told  by  her  parents  to 
hide  in  the  bushes,  and  to  keep  watch 
over  her  baby  brother.  The  father  and 
mother  each  placed  a  kiss  on  the  cheek 
of  their  sleeping  babe  and  went  back 
to  their  home. 

Miriam  sat  in  the  bushes,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  little  boat  in  which  her 
baby  brother  was  sleeping  peacefully. 
In  a  little  while  she  heard  footsteps, 
and  on  looking  up  she  beheld  the 
king's  daughter  and  her  maids  com- 
ing to  the  river  for  their  morning  bath. 

As  they  drew  near,  her  heart  began 
to  beat  fast.  "I  wonder  if  they  will 
see  the  ark?"  she  asked  herself.  The 
words  had  barely  escaped  her  lips 
when  Pharaoh's  daughter  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  look  at  the  Httie  boat !  I  really 
believe  there  is  a  baby  in  it.  Go,"  she 
said  to  her  maid,  "and  bring  it  to  me !" 

The  ark  was  brought,  and  when  the 
little  covering  was  lifted  a  sweet  babe 
opened  its  eyes  anfl  began  to  cry. 


"You  dear  little  angel!"  said  the 
king's  daughter.  "I  suppose  your 
parents  put  you  here  in  order  to  save 
your  life,  and  it  shall  be  saved.  You 
shall  be  my  own  child." 

Just  then  the  baby's  sister  came  out 
of  the  bushes.  She  approached  the 
ladies  and  bowed  politely  before  them. 
The  king's  daughter  said  to  her,  "Do 
you  know,  little  girl,  where  I  could  get 
a  good,  kind  woman,  who  could  nurse 
and  take  care  of  this  baby  for  me?" 

"I  am  sure  my  mamma  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so,"  said  Miriam,  "and. 
if  you  so  desire,  I  shall  go  and  get 
her  for  you." 

The  king's  daughter  told  Miriam  to 
go  and  bring  her  mother.  When  the 
good  woman  arrived,  the  king's 
daughter  said  to  her,  "Here  is  a  baby 
boy  we  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
I  am  going  to  adopt  him  as  my  own 
child.  If  you  will  take  him  home  and 
raise  him  for  me  I  will  pay  you  well 
for  3^our  services." 

The  woman  said  she  would  gladly, 
do  so.  The  king's  daughter  kissed 
the  babe  and  placed  it  in  the  arms  of 
its  mother,  who  bore  it  home  rejoic- 
ing. 

The  child  grew  rapidly.  Pharaoh's 
daughter  came  to  see  him  often,  and 
brought  him  many  presents.  He  was 
given  the  name  of  Moses,  because  he 
was  taken  out  of  the  water.  His  mother 
taught  him  to  love  God  and  to  pray, 
for  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  her 
son  grow  up  to  be  a  good  and  a  true 
man.  And  when  he  was  grown,  "she 
brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  he  became  her  son."  He  went  to 
live  in  the  king's  palace  where  he  re- 
ceived a  splendid  education,  but  he  did 
not  forget  the  teachings  which  he  had 
received  in  his  home. 

Who  were  the  children  of  Israel? 

Why  was  the  king  afraid  of  them? 

What  did  he  do?' 

Tell  how  one  baby  was  saved. 

?Tow  did  the  mother  show  her  faith 
in  God  ? 

How  do  we  show  our  faith  in  our 
Hravenlv  Father? 
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Lesson  20.     Moses  Called  to  Deliver 
Israel. 

Text :     Exodus  3,  4. 

Aim:  When  God  calls  a  man  to 
perform  a  mission,  He  gives  him 
strength  to  accomplish  it. 

Memory  Gem :     "I  will  be  with  you 
and  teach  you  what  ye  shall  do." 
T.  In  the  Land  of  Midian. 
II.  The  Voice  of  the  Lord. 

1.  The  burning  bush. 

2.  Called  to  deliver  Israel. 

3.  The  call  of  Aaron. 

4.  The  rod. 

HI.  Moses  returns  to  Goshen. 

ly.  Elders  accept  Moses  and  Aaron 

Keview  last  lesson. 

I.  When  Moses  had  grown  to  be  a 
young  man.  he  left  the  palace  of  Kincr 
Pharaoh  and  went  to  live  in  the  land 
of  Midian.  There  was  a  priest  in 
Midian  by  the  name  of  Tethro.  He 
had  a  number  of  beautiful  daughters 
One  of  them  was  named  Zipporah 
Moses  fell  in  love  with  her  and  in  the 
course  of  time  married  her. 

II.  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  of  a 
wonderful  thing  which  happened  to 
Moses.  He  had  been  out  for  a  num- 
ber of  days  on  the  desert,  tending  the 
sheep  of  his  father-in-law.  On  one 
day  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
speak  he  was  camped  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  called  Mount  Horeb. 

As  he  looked  round  he  saw  a 
strange  sight,  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  seen  before.  A  short  distance 
from  him  was  a  bush,  which  seemed 
as  if  It  had  caught  fire.  Moses  arose 
and  went  toward  the  burning  bush 
\  ou  can  imagine  how  surprised  he  was 
when  he  got  near  it  to  see  that  it  was 
not  burning. 

As  he  stood  gazing  at  the  strange 
sight,  a  voice  spoke  to  him,  seemingly 
from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush  '  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  That  which 
Moses  thought  was  fire  was  the  glorv 
of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  said  to  Moses 
"Moses,  put  ofiF  thy  shoes  from  ofl^  thv 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 


est  is  holy  ground."  Yes,  that  place 
was  holy,  because  the  Lord  was  there. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  meetinghouses. 
They  are  holy  places,  where  we  meet 
to  worship  God,  and  we  should  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  them. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  the  Lord 
wanted  Moses  to  do  ?  He  wanted  him 
to  go  back  to  Egypt  and  deliver  the 
Hebrew  people  from  the  cruel  bondage 
of  the  Egyptians.  You  were  told  in 
the  last  lesson  how  the  wicked  king  of 
Egypt  had  ordered  that  all  the  baby 
boys  born  to  the  Hebrews  should  be 
put  to  death.  That  was  only  one  of 
his  cruel  acts.  The  Hebrews  were 
afflicted  by  the  Egyptians  in  many 
other  ways. 

_  When  Moses  heard  the  great  mis- 
sion which  the  Lord  wanted  him  to 
perform,  he  began  to  feel  very  nervous 
and  weak.  He  could  not  see  how  he 
could  perform  such  a  great  work.  He 
did  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  Lord 
was  going  to  help  him.  With  the 
Lord  helping  him,  he  might  have 
known  that  he  could  have  done  any- 
thing. 

But  when  he  was  told  to  go  and 
gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together 
and  say  unto  them  that  the  God  of 
their  Fathers  had  seen  their  afflictions, 
and  would  bring  them  out  of  Egypt 
unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  he  answered  and  said.  "But  be- 
hold, they  will  not  believe  me,  nor 
hearken  unto  my  voice;  for  thev  will 
sav,  the  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto 
thee." 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  What 
is  that  in  thine  hand?    And  he  said,  a 
rod.       And    He   said,   cast   it   on   the 
ground.    And  he  cast  it  on  the  ground, 
and  it  became  a  serpent ;  and   Moses, 
fled  from  before  it.      The    Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  put  forth  thine  hand,  and 
take  it  by  the  tail.     And  he  put  forth 
his  hand,  and  he  caught  it  and  it  be- 
came a  rod  in  his  hand."     Moses  was 
told  to  perform  this  miracle  before  the 
children  of  Israel  that  they  might  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  had  appeared  unto 
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him  and  had  called  him  to  be  the  leader 
of  Israel. 

Moses  still  complained  that  he  was 
slow  of  speech,  and  that,  perhaps,  the 
Egyptians  would  not  listen  to  him. 
The  Lord  said  He  knew  that  Moses 
was  not  a  great  preacher.  He  had, 
therefore  selected  Aaron,  Moses'  elder 
brother,  to  go  with  him  and  to  speak 
for  him.  He  said  to  Moses,  "I  will 
go  with  you,  and  I  will  teach  you  what 
ye  shall  do." 

HI.  Moses  went  to  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law,  and  said  unto  him,  "Let 
me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  return  unto 
my  brethren  which  are  in  Egypt.  And 
Jethro  said  to  Moses,  "Go  in  peace. 
And  Moses  took  his  wife  and  his  sons, 
and  set  them  upon  an  ass,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and 
Moses  took  the  rod  of  God  in  his 
hand." 

IV.  Aaron  came  to  meet  Moses, 
and  when  he  had  been  told  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  they  went  to  Egypt 
and  gathered  together  the  elders  of 
Israel,  "and  Aaron  spake  all  the  words 
which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 
Moses,  and  did  the  signs  in  the  sight 
of  the  people.  And  the  people  believed" 
and  "they  bowed  their  heads  and  wor- 
shiped. 

When  Moses  was  tending  his  sheep, 
what  strange  sight  did  he  see? 

What  was  Moses  called  to  do  ? 

When  Moses  pleaded  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  perform  this  mission, 
what  did  the  Lord  say  to  him  ? 

Tell  of  the  rod  of  the  Lord. 

How  was  Aaron  to  help  Moses? 

Did  the  people  accept  them  as  their 
leaders? 

So  Moses  and  Aaron  were  given 
strength  to  perform  the  first  part  of 
their  mission,  and  next  lesson  we  will 
see  how  our  Heavenly  Father  helped 
them  to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

Lesson  2  1 .     Departure  from  Egypt. 

Text:  Exodus  5:1-4;  7  :17-2.S;  8:1- 
15,  and  12,  14. 

Aim :  The  power  of  the  Lord  is 
manifest  in  behalf  of  His  people. 


Memory  Gem:       "I   will  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously." 
T.   Pharaoh's  Hardness  of  Heart. 

1.  The  entreaties  of  Moses. 

2.  The  plagues. 

a.  River  changed. 

b.  Frogs. 

11.  The  Delivery  of  Israel. 

1.  The  Passover. 

2.  Crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  Pharaoh  and  army  destroyed. 

4.  Song  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 

ing. 

Review  last  lesson. 

I.  Moses  and  Aaron  went  to  the 
palace  of  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  requested  him  to  let  the  children 
of  Israel  go  into  the  wilderness  to  hold 
a  feast  and  worship  the  Lor.d  their 
God.  Pharaoh  became  very  angry.  He 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  God,  and  that 
he  would  not  let  the  children  of  Israel 

go- 
Moses  and  Aaron  told  the  Lord 
what  Pharaoh  had  said.  Then  the 
Lord  told  them  to  go  back  and  per- 
form some  miracles  before  Pharaoh, 
in  order  to  show  him  that  they  had 
been  sent  of  God.  They  did  so,  but 
Pharaoh  would  not  believe.  So  the 
Lord  decided  to  punish  the  proud  king 
for  his  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. 
The  Lord  commanded  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  go  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
where  they  would  meet  Pharaoh,  and 
to  ask  him  again  to  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go,  and  to  tell  him  that  if  he 
refused  the  river  should  be  turned  red 
like  blood.  But  Pharaoh  refused  again, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  command 
Aaron  stretched  forth  the  rod  oyer 
the  river  and  the  water  became  like 
unto  blood  and  no  one  could  drink  it. 
Seven  days  after  this  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  told  to  go  again  to  the 
king  and  ask  him  to  set  the  people 
free.  When  he  refused  again,  Aaron 
stretched  his  rod  over  the  rivers  and 
ponds,  and  frogs  came  out  of  the  water 
and  iilled  the  whole  land.  They  hopped 
into  the  houses  and  palaces  and  made 
the  •  people     very     unhappy.       Then 
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Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  said,  "Entreat  the  Lord  that  He 
may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me,  and 
from  my  people  ;  and  I  will  let  the  peo- 
ple go."  The  Lord  heard  the  entreaty 
-of  Moses  and  all  the  frogs  died.  But 
although  the  power  of  God  was  shown 
in  this  wonderful  way  Pharaoh  still 
refused  to  take  warning,  and  as  soon 
as  the  frogs  were  gone  he  said  the 
people  could  not  go. 

Nine  of  these  fearful  plagues  were 
sent  upon  the  Egj'ptians  and  each  time 
Pharaoh  promised  to  release  Israel,  but 
when  the  plague  was  removed  he  re- 
fused to  keep  his  promise.  The  Lord 
performed  these  things  that  the  un- 
believing Egyptians  would  come  to  ac- 
knowdedge  God,  and  that  the  faith  of 
the  Israelites  might  be  increased. 

II.  Notwithstanding  all  those  terri- 
ble things  which  had  come  upon  Pha- 
raoh and  his  people,  he  would  not  let 
the  children  of  Israel  go  with  Moses 
and  Aaron.  The  Lord  saw  that  the  only 
way  in  which  He  could  deliver  His 
people  Israel  was  by  letting  death 
enter  the  homes  of  the  Egyptians.  He 
told  Moses  and  Aaron  that  on  a  cer- 
tain night  a  destroying  angel  would 
go  through  the  land  of  Egypt  and  slay 
the  eldest  child  in  the  families  of  the 
Egyptians. 

You  may  want  to  know  how  the 
angel  would  be  able  to  tell  an  Egyp- 
tian home  from  a  Hebrew  dwelling. 
By  this  means :  The  Lord  told  Moses 
and  Aaron  to  tell  each  family  of  the 
children  of  Israel  to  kill  a  lamb  and 
to  sprinkle  their  door  frames  with  its 
blood.  When  the  destroying  angel 
saw  the  blood  on  the  door  posts,  he 
would  know  that  it  was  an  Israelitish 
home,  and  would  pass  it  by. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  com- 
manded to  keep  this  day  a  feast  to  the 
Lord,  throughout  their  generations, 
and  it  was  called  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  because  the  destroying  angel 
passed  over  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egvpt  and  did  not  slay  them. 

What  an  awful  scene  there  was  in 
Egypt  the  morning  after  the  angel  had 


passed  through  the  land.  The  king's 
eldest  child  was  dead,  and  so  was  the 
eldest  child  in  every  other  Egyptian 
family.  Weeping  and  mourning,  the 
afflicted  but  humbled  people  went  to 
the  king  and  pleaded  with  him  to  let 
the  children  of  Israel  go.  They  were 
afraid  that  even  worse  would  come  to 
them. 

Pharaoh  yielded.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  children  of  Israel  to  be  set 
free.  With  joyful  hearts  the  people  of 
the  Lord  left  Egypt,  to  follow  their 
faithful  leaders  to  a  place  of  safety 
appointed  by  God. 

They  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  Pharaoh  regretted,  having  re- 
leased them.  He  ordered  his  army 
to  be  got  ready  to  pursue  the  Israel- 
ites and  bring  them  back.  When  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  Pharaoh's  army 
coming  after  them,  they  began  to 
tremble  with  fright.  They  believed 
they  would  be  killed  or  taken  back 
to  bondage. 

They  were  at  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Moses  called  out  to  them,  "Fear 
not.  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord."  Then  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  over  the  sea;  the  waters 
divided  and  the  children  of  Israel 
crossed  over  on  dry  ground.  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  hurried  after  them. 
When  they  were  in  the  sea,  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  rod  again,  the  water 
came  back  and  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
were  destroyed.  Thus  the  Lord  deliv- 
ered His  people,  and  punished  those 
who  had  so  cruelly  treated  them. 

Israel  saw  the  great  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  they  believed  Him  and 
feared  Him,  and  they  sang  songs  of 
praise,  rejoicing,  and  thanksgiving. 
They  said,  "I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously." 

Why  was  the  king  unwilling  to  let 
Israel  go? 

Tell  how  he  was  forced  to  let  them 
go- 
How  were  the  Israelites  to  keep  the 
feast  of  the  passover? 

Tell  about  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

What  did  the  Israelites  do  then  ? 
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Lesson  22.     Israel  in  the  Wilderness. 

Text:     Exodus  16. 
Aim  and  Memory  Gem :     Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 

I.  The  Murmurings  of  the  People. 

1.  Their  hunger. 

II.  The  Lord's  Promise  to  Moses. 

1.  Daily  ration. 

2.  Provision  for  the  Sabbath. 

III.  The  Promise  Fulfilled. 
1.  Quail.     Manna. 

Review  last  lesson. 

I.  The  children  of  Israel  had  a 
hard  time  after  they  left  Egypt  and 
came  to  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  They 
did  not  have  much  patience  in  the 
trials,  but  each  time  anything  trouble- 
some or  difficult  came  up  they  cried 
out  to  Moses  and  lamented  that  he  had 
led  them  away. 

This  was  not  right  and  displeased 
the  Lord,  for  whatever  their  trouble 
was,  He  always  came  to  their  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  wilderness  the  ground  was 
hard  and  dry  and  nothing  grew  which 
could  be  used  as  food.  As  the  people 
became  hungry  they  again  murmured 
against  Moses  and  said,  it  had  been 
better  for  them  to  die  in  Egypt  than 
to  starve  in  the  wilderness. 

II.  "Then  said  the  Lord  unto 
Moses,  Behold  I  will  rain  bread  from 
heaven  for  you ;  and  the  people  shall 
go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every 
day,  that  I  may  prove  them,  whether 
they  will  walk  in  my  way  or  no.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
day  that  they  shall  prepare  twice  as 
much  as  they  gather  daily." 

III.  The  people  looked  and  saw  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  in  a  cloud.  There 
He  again  spoke  to  Moses.  In  the 
evening  numbers  of  quail  came,  which 
si^rved  as  food  for  the  hungry  people. 
When   they   rose   in   the   morning  the 


ground  was  covered  with  dew  and 
when  the  dew  was  gone  a  small  round 
seed  resembling  hoar  frost  lay  upon 
the  ground.  And  when  the  children 
of  Israel  saw  it,  they  said  one  to  an- 
other, "What  is  it?"  "And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  This  is  the  bread  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat."  "Gather 
of  it  every  man  according  to  his  eating, 
but  let  no  man  leave  it  till  the  mocn- 
ing." 

But  notwithstanding  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord  in  thus  providing  for  His 
children,  some  of  the  people  did  not 
obey  Moses'  direction.  They  gathered 
more  than  they  needed  for  that  day 
and  saved  it  until  the  morrow.  But  to 
their  great  surprise,  when  they  looked 
at  it  the  next  morning  it  had  spoiled 
and    was    unfit    for   use. 

The  people  called  this  seed  which 
was  sent  from  heaven  manna,  and  it 
was  prepared  for  food  by  grinding  and 
baking  and  tasted  like  wafers  made 
with  honey. 

This  was  sent  fresh  each  day, 
enough  for  everybody  for  the  day,  but 
it  would  not  keep.  Thus  they  had  to 
trust  to  the  Lord  from  day  to  day.  But 
He  made  a  provision  for  them  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy.  On  the  sixth 
dav  more  came  down  and  each  one 
gathered  twice  as  much  as  could  be 
eaten  in  one  day  and  it  was  laid  up  till 
the  morning  and  it  did  not  spoil. 

On  the  Sabbath  day  they  rested  and 
there  was  no  manna  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

The  Lord  provided  for  the  children 
of  Israel  in  this  way  for  forty  years, 
until  He  took  them  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

\A'hat  commandment  has  our  Heav- 
enly Father  given  regarding  the  Sab- 
bath ? 

How  did  He  require  the  children  of 
Israel  to  honor  the  Sabbath  day!^ 

How  does  He  require  us  to  honor  it? 


It  is  impossible  a  man  who  is  false  to  his  friends  and  neighbors 
should  be  true  to  the  public. — Bishop  Berkeley. 
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Robert  Lindsay  McGhic,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley  and  Eltnina  Taylor. 

The  General  Preparation  of  a  Kind- 
ergarten Teacher. 

By  Marian  Belnap  Kerr. 

II. 


.Last  month,  in  our  discussion  of  the 
general  preparation  of  the  teacher,  we 
considered  the  reserve  force :  that  is, 
wide  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
wisdom  in  answering  questions  that 
the  teacher  should  have ;  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  constant  study  of  the  child 
in  order  that  the  teacher  may  satisfy 
the  steps  of  child  growth  and  adapt 
herself  to  his  life.  It  was  suggested, 
further,  that  every  teacher,  to  do  the 
most  efficient  work,  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  kindergarten  principles. 
Continuing,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a 
splendid  habit,  no  matter  how  well 
trained  in  kindergarten  principles  a 
teacher  may  be,  to  be  constantly  re- 
calling them  into  consciousness,  lest 
she  forget  the  application  of  some  of 
the  most  important  ones.  They  may 
be  reviewed  by  reading  new  books,  not 
forgetting  to  re-read  some  of  the  old 
ones  every  once  in  a  while.  Constant 
repetition  is  good  for  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  child.  These  principles 
should  be  re-considered  with  a  prayer 
in  her  heart  that  God  will  inspire  her 
with  proper  ways  of  working  them 
out ;  ways  that  will  appeal,  perhaps,  to 
the  boy  about  whom  she  has  been  a 
little  anxious,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  others  of  her  class. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  many  differ- 
ent conditions  which  the  kindergartner 
has  to  face,  and  overcome,  everyone 
will  agree  with  me  that  she  needs  an 
enormous  amount  of  "tact," — enough 
to  meet  every  situation.  And  many  of 
these  must  be  met  and  overcome  in  a 
moment.  How  important  it  is  that  she 
have  clear  judgment,  ready  sympathy 
and  plenty  of  the  power  of  suggestion, 
that  she  may  be  able  to  suggest  things 


at  a  moment's  notice,  not  only  which 
will  adjust  matters  for  the  good  of  the 
children  at  this  moment,  but  which 
will  not  leave  any  loop  hole  for  the 
future  teacher  to  "bridge  over."  Miss 
Tanner,  in  "The  Child"  says :  "Con- 
vince the  child  that  he  is  capable  of 
good  and  incapable  of  evil,  in  order  to 
make  him  actually  so.  A  child  and 
even  an  adult,  unconsciously  and  to 
a  large  extent,  imitates  the  "copy  of 
himself  that  is  held  before  him.  Sup- 
pose a  child  has  misbehaved  in  some 
way.  With  a  little  child,  the  chances 
are  that  his  intention  was  not  wholly 
bad,  and  if  we  assume  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  act  and  not  willful,  we  can 
often  change  the  intention.  Say,  'Now, 
see  how  others  would  misunderstand 
you,  though  you  did  not  really  intend 
to  do  wrong?'  or,  'See  how  you  have 
hurt  him,  but  you  did  not  mean  to,' 
and  so  on.  The  little  recreant  will 
find  it  harder  not  to  live  up  to  this  copy 
than  to  imitate  it,  as  a  general  rule. 
So,  generally,  when  the  selfish  or  nar- 
row side  of  a  child's  nature  comes  to 
the  front  in  an  act,  do  not  make  it 
definite  and  clear  cut  to  his  conscious- 
ness by  talking  to  him  about  it,  but 
rather  emphasize  first  its  unhappy  re- 
sults, and  then  the  good  results  which 
rise  from  another  way  of  acting.  Make 
the  child  conscious  of  the  good  tenden- 
cies but  not  the  bad,  unless  he  is  evi- 
dently doing  wrong  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  it.  Then  remonstrance 
and  discussion  are  in  place.  Every 
movement  of  the  teacher  is  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  pupil.  If  she  expects  bad 
behavior,  she  calls  it  out  by  her  atti- 
tude of  suspicion.  Her  eyes,  head, 
hands,  all  declare  her  expectation,  and 
give  rise  to  ideas  of  mischief  that 
otherwise  would  not  enter  the  child's 
mind." 

A  very  poor  wav  to  "quiet  the  chil- 
dren." and  one  which  is  so  common 
in  our  Sunday  Schools,  is  the  use  of 
th°  sound  "Sh — sh  "     Possibly  it  does 
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quiet  them  for  a  moment,  yes,  it  "bot- 
_tles  up"  their  energy  for  a  Httle  min- 
ute and  then  that  energy  breaks  out 
anew  even  stronger  than  before.  Have 
you  ever  bottled  up  "home  made" 
yeast  to  keep  it  for  the  next  bread 
mixing?  If  that  yeast  is  any  good  at 
all,  the  cork  will  not  remain  in  the 
bottle  very  long  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. "To  be  suppressed"  is  against 
its  very  nature.  Isn't  it  the  same  with 
the  children  ?  They  do  not  like  to  have 
their  energies  suppressed.  Rather 
suggest  a  way  which  they  may  exert 
themselves  to  use  up  a  little  of  this 
energy.  Many  times  when  the  class 
is  in  a  state  of  disorder,  the  fault  is 
with. those  in  charge  of  it,  but  if  for 
any  reason  whatever  there  is  con- 
fusion, one  way  for  the  teacher  to  get 
their  attention  directed  upon  her  once 
more  is  by  beginning  to  repeat  one  of 
the  memory  gems  or  rest  exercises 
which  the  children  love  so  much.  They 
will  all  join  in,  anxious  to  be  doing 
something.  Then,  immediately  direct 
their  minds  to  the  subject  in  hand,  put- 
ting that  spirit  and  enthusiasm  into  it 
that  will  hold  their  attention  and  in- 
terest. If,  during  opening  exercises  in 
the  large  room,  a  child  is  disorderly, 
quietly  suggest  to  him  what  he  could 
be  doing  with  his  eyes,  or  his  ears  or 
feet  or  hands,  and  in  most  instances, 
if  there  is  something  being  done  which 
will  hold  the  interest  of  the  ordinary 
child  at  that  age.  he  will  take  the  sug- 
gestion. Manv  times  confusion  and 
disorder  arise  because  of  the  high, 
loud,  rasping  voice  and  noisy  manner 
of  the  teacher.  The  children  can  hardly 
help  partaking  of  this  atmosphere. 
Therefore,  teacher,  try  to  train  your 
voices  that  they  may  be  low  and  sweet, 
yet  perfectly  audible,  and  your  bodies 
that  they  may  move  about  quietly  and 
gracefully. 

A  positive  suggestion  is  always  bet- 
ter than  a  negative  one.  Do  you  re- 
member the  time  when  you  had  given 
th°  children,  to  take  home  to  their 
'-"Others.  tvDewritten  invitations  for  a 
Sundav  School  picnic?     Just  as  they 


were  leaving  the  room  you  noticed 
that  one  boy  had  his  invitation  un- 
folded. The  thought  came,  "What  if 
h«  puts  it  in  his  mouth  or  blurs  it  with 
the  perspiration  from  his  hands."  So 
you  said,  "Be  careful  children,  not  to 
put  the  papers  in  your  mouths."  Of 
course,  that  child  put  the  paper  in  his 
mouth.  That  was  the  most  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do.  You  suggested 
it,  did  you  not?  If  you  had  said,  "Put 
the  invitation  in  your  pocket,  Johnnie," 
or  "Try  to  keep  your  paper  folded," 
the  invitation  would  have  reached 
home  safely.  It  is  much  more  profit- 
able to  appeal  to  the  class  by  saying, 
"Let  us  do  so  and  so,"  instead  of 
"Don't  do  so  and  so."  Sometimes 
teachers  go  nearly  as  far  as  a  mother 
I  have  heard  of.  Her  child  had  fallen. 
Before  she  could  get  to  him,  he  had 
picked  himself  up,  rubbed  his  head 
and  started  to  play  again.  Neverthe- 
less she  said,  "You  poor  darling,  did 
you  fall  and  get  hurted?  Naughty, 
wicked  ground  to  hurt  my  boy."  Here 
she  stamped  and  beat  the  ground. 
"Just  see  what  a  horrid,  dirty  hurt  it 
made  on  my  dearest's  face."  Of 
course,  the  child  began  to  cry  and 
stamped  the  ground,  too.  That  mother 
gave  the  child  something  bad  or  nega- 
tive to  copy  instead  of  something  good. 
All  would  have  been  forgotten  if  she 
had  said,  "It  didn't  hurt  my  brave 
boy,  very  much,  did  it  ?  Now  run 
along  and  play." 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  "Children's 
Rights"  says,  "The  discipline  should 
be  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  child 
nature  in  general,  and  suited  to  the  age 
and  development  of  the  particular 
child  in  question.  It  should  appeal  to 
the  higher  motives  and  the  higher  mo- 
tives alone.  It  should  develop  kind- 
ness, helpfulness,  and  sympathy.  It 
should  never  use  weapons  that  will 
tend  to  lower  the  child's  self-respect. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  just  and  the 
punishment  or  rather  the  retribution 
should  be  commensurate  with  the 
offense.  It  should  teach  respect  for 
law  and  for  the  rights  of  others." 
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Plato  said  centuries  ago,  "The  best 
way  to  train  the  young  is  to  train  your- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  not  to  ad- 
monish them  but  to  be  always  carry- 
ing out  your  own  principles  in  prac- 
tice." 

The  teacher  should  be  consistent  in 
her  demands  upon  the  child.  If  she 
expects  order  and  promptness  at  one 
session,  she  should  expect  the  same  at 
the  next  session.  If  she  insists  that 
children  sit  quietly  during  Sacrament 
period,  by  all  means,  she  should  insist 
upon  it  the  next  Sabbath !  This  way 
of  doing  things  well  once  or  twice  and 
then  "slackening  up"  the  next  time 
causes  the  children  to  lose  trust  in  a 
teacher.  If  we  do  not  live  consistent 
lives  before  our  children  and  if  they 
do  not  find  the  same  results  following 
the  same  acts,  how  can  they  ever  be- 
lieve in  a  truth  and  justice  that  are 
eternal?  'If  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing of  imitation  and  suggestion  is  true, 
we  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  our 
children's  defects  are  far  more  due  to 
the  imperfect  copies  that  we  furnish 
them,  than  any  original  sin  in  the  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial preparation  for  teaching  and 
parenthood  is  to  make  our  hearts 
clean  and  our  spirits  pure."  As  Latter- 
day  Saint  .Sunday  School  teachers,  we 
must  be  doers  of  the  word  and  not 
hearers  only.  We  must  be  true  Latter- 
dav  Saints  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  sculptor  is  given  a  block  of 
marble  Out  of  which  to  carve  the  figure 
of  a  little  child.  He  goes  about  it  cau- 
tiously, thinking  constantly  about  his 
well  prepared  mental  or  written  plan 
of  its  form.  While  he  is  "blocking  it 
out"  or  making  the  foundation,  he 
knows  well  the  result  if  he  chips  ofl:' 
too  large  a  piece  here,  or  makes  too 
deep  an  indentation  there.  It  will  cost 
him  a  new  block  of  marble.  The 
teacher  has  been  loaned  the  soul  of  the 
little  child  for  a  few  moments  each 
week.  This  soul  is  as  plastic  as  clay 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  she 
commences  to  mold  it  cautiously  by 
means  of  the  Sundav  School  activities, 


her  influence  and  example,  so  that 
later  it  will  develop  into  a  true  fol- 
lower of  Christ.  But  if  she  makes  a 
wrong  impression,  there  is  no  other 
soul  to  be  given  to  her,  that  will  take 
the  place  of  this  one.  Her  impressions 
are  made  for  time  and  all  eternity. 

Suggestions  for  June. 

Songs. 

"Jesus  Wants  Me  for  a  Sunbeam," 
p.  211,  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs. 

"Pansies,"  p.  127,  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs. 

"God's  Work,"  p.  71,  Song  Stories 
for  the  Kindergarten,  Hill. 

Rest  E.verciscs. 

Let  children  represent  growing 
flowers,  or  bees  and  butterflies  busy 
among  the  flowers. 

Finger  Play. 

"A  Little  Boy's  Walk,"  Finger 
Plays,  by  Emelie  Poulsson,  p.  32. 

Memory  Gem. 

"When  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning 
All  ready  for  work  and  for  play, 
I  think  I  hear  somebody  whisper — 
'Be  a  dear  little  sunbeam  all  day.'  " 

Nature  Work. 

"A  season  for  simple  living  with  the 
kindly  sun  and  the  blue  sky;  days  of 
keen  delight  in  little  things,  of  joyous 
questing  after  beauty ;  days  for  the 
making  of  friends  by  being  a  true 
friend  to  others ;  days  when  we  may 
enlarge  our  little  lives  by  excursions 
to  strange  places,  by  friendly  associa- 
tion, by  the  companionship  of  great 
thoughts ;  days  that  may  teach  us  to 
live  nobly,  to  work  joyously,  to  play 
harder,  to  do  all  our  labor  better, — so 
should  each  June  bring  us  indeed  a 
golden  summer."  —  Ediviii  Osgood 
Graver. 

There  are  many  beautiful  flowers 
out  and  the  children  love  to  pick  them 
and  bring  them  to  Sunday  School.  We 
can  do  much  to  help  them  appreciate 
them  and  learn  that  they  are  one  of 
Heavenly  Father's  gifts  to  His  chil- 
dren. Help  them  to  see  why  they  must 
not  pick  too  many,  especially  of  our 
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wild  flowers  growing  over  the  hill- 
sides. Show  them  the  developing  seeds 
and  that  unless  the  flowers  are  left  no 
others  can  grow  after  them.  Encour- 
age them  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  those  which  are  picked.  Have 
vases  filled  with  water  to  receive  them 
so  they  will  not  wither ;  and  have  them 
in  the  center  of  circle  where  all  may 
enjoy  their  beauty.  After  Sunday 
School  have  them  taken  to  an  absent 
pupil  or  perhaps  some  one  who  is  ill. 

Teach  them  to  name  the  flowers  and 
help  in  the  care  of  them.  Let  several 
children,  one  at  a  time,  take  flowers 
from  the  vase,  name  them  and  lay 
them  carefully  on  the  floor,  not  too 
close  together.  Let  one  child  close  his 
eyes  while  another  hides  one  flower. 
Then  have  the  first  child  tell  the  name 
of  the  flower  hidden,  and  when  named, 
the  child  who  took  the  flower  puts  it 
back. 

Aim  for  Month  :  Nobility  of  soul  is 
developed  by  deeds  of  brotherly  love. 

Application :  There  is  no  aim  in 
our  course  which  afTords  the  teacher 
better  oportunity  to  help  the  child  ap- 
ply the  truth.  One  Sunday  will  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  this  purpose.  It  is 
called  Children's  day.  Plan  to  have 
it  either  the  4th  or  5th  Sunday.  Take 
every  suggestion  possible  from  the 
children.  Let  them  help  plan,  and  have 
details  well  worked  out  the  Sunday 
before  hand  so  the  children  will  re- 
member to  bring  flowers.  Then  in 
place  of  lesson  that  day  take  the  chil- 
dren to  visit  some  of  the  old  folks  in 
your  ward.  Let  children  give  them 
flowers  and  sing  some  songs  if  practi- 
cal. 

Another  application  may  be  made 
after  one  of  the  lessons  by  asking  each 
child  to  think  of  some  friend  who  can- 
not be  at  Sunday  School  or  some  one 
who  would  like  to  have  a  picture  he 
could  take  home  from  Sunday  School. 
Then  give  each  child  a  sm^ll  piece  of 
card-board  or  drawing  paper  and  an 
appropiate  picture  to  paste  on  it.  En- 
courage him  to  make  it  as  nice  as  pos- 
sible to  give  to  his  friend.    You  might 


send  to  Brown  Picture  Co.  Beverly, 
Mass.  for  miniature  pictures  which  are 
two  for  one  cent  or  120  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Gleaners  (Millet  No.  118  m)  or 
Feeding  Pier  Buds  (298  m)  or  Christ 
the  Good  Shepherd  (Plockhorst  No. 
211  m)  or  Jesus  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren (Hofifman  No.  624  m)  are  sug- 
gestive. It  would  take  but  a  few  min- 
utes done  orderly,  m)  the  lesson  is 
such  a  good  one  that  it  is  well  worth 
trying. 

FIRST      SUND.W — REVIEW      OR     PICTURE 
DAY. 

SECOND  SUNDAY THE  STORY  OF  RUTH. 

A  long,  long  time  ago.  there  lived 
a  lady  named  Ruth.  People  loved 
Ruth  because  she  was  kind  and  tried 
to  help  everybody.  She  knew  a  dear 
old  lady  with  white  hair  and  a  sad 
face,  for  she  was  all  alone,  and  her 
name  was  Naomi.  Ruth  used  to  stay 
with  Naomi  as  much  as  she  could,  for 
she  knew  how  to  make  her  feel  hap- 
pier. 

One  day  Naomi  said  to  Ruth,  "I 
am  going  back  to  my  home  in  Bethle- 
hem to  live,"  and  Ruth  said  "I  will 
go  with  you."  She  knew  that  it  was 
a  long  way  to  go  all  alone,  and  Naomi 
was  not  strong  enough  to  work.  She 
knew  she  could  help  her. 

After  they  had  walked  a  long  way, 
for  there  were  no  trains  or  wagons 
to  ride  in,  Naomi  said  to  Ruth,  "Go 
back  to  your  own  home,  you  will  be 
lonesome  in  a  strange  land,  and  be 
happy  among  your  people,  but  Ruth 
said.  "Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  or 
to  return  from  following  after  thee ; 
for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God."  So  they  went  together  to 
Naomi's  home.  As  they  walked  along 
they  could  see  that  the  wheat  and  corn 
and  barley  were  ripe  and  ready  to  cut 
in  the  fields.  In  some  fields,  the  men 
were  all  ready  cutting  the  grain,  and 
Ruth  saw  that  poor  people  gathered 
what  was  left  by  the  men.    That  made 
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her  think  what  she  could  do  for  Na- 
omi. So  after  the  house  was  cleaned, 
and  they  had  had  something  to  eat, 
Ruth  said,  "Let  me  go  in  the  fields  and 
glean,"  and  Naomi  said  to  her,  "Go, 
my  daughter." 

The  next  morning  she  went  into  the 
fields  to  work  to  pick  up  all  the  barley 
left  by  the  men  put  it  in  a  sack  like  the 
other  poor  people.  She  was  very  busy 
for  she  wanted  to  get  just  as  much 
food  for  Naomi  as  she  could.  Once  she 
looked  up  and  saw  the  great  man  Boaz 
who  owned  the  field  talking  to  his 
men.  Then  he  went  over  to  where  she 
was  at  work  and  spoke  kindly  to  her. 
"You  may  stay  in  the  field  and  work 
until  all  the  grain  is  cut,  and  do  not 
go  to  any  other."  Ruth  bowed  to 
Boaz  and  said,  "Why  have  I  found 
grace  in  thine  eyes,  seeing  that  I  am 
a  stranger."  And  Boaz  said,  "I  have 
heard  about  what  you  have  done  for 
Naomi.  When  my  servants  go  to  eat, 
you  may  join  them."  Then  he  left 
her. 

That  night  when  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  Ruth  had  a  sack  full  of  barley 
to  take  to  Naomi.  She  was  tired  but 
happy    for   she    knew    Naomi    would 


be  so  glad  to  know  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. So  as  soon  as  she  could,  she 
told  Naomi  everything;  all  about  the 
great  man  Boaz  and  how  kind  he  had 
been  to  her. 

The  next  morning  she  went  again  to 
the  fields  and  every  day  until  the  barley 
was  all  cut.  She  grew  more  lovely 
every  day  because  she  was  working  to 
help  the  old  lady.  Boaz  often  saw 
her  in  the  field  and  he  loved  her.  And 
one  day  he  took  Ruth  and  Naomi  to 
live  with  him  in  his  house,  for  Ruth 
would  not  leave  Naomi.  And  all  were 
very  happy,  especially  when  Heavenly 
Father  sent  a  little  baby  to  Ruth  and 
Boaz,  and  Naomi  could  take  care  of 
him. 

(You  will  find  pictures  for  this  les- 
son in  Juvenile  Instructor,  May,  1911.) 

.THIRD  SUNDAY. 

The  good  Samaritan  and  further 
suggestions  for  Children's  day  .  (See 
Juvenile  Instructor,  May,   1911.) 

FOURTH    SUNDAY. 

Retell,  The  Good  Samaritan,  or 
Story  of  Ruth. 


The  Western  Meadow  Lark 

(Sturnella  magna  neglecta. ) 
By   Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.  S.  p.  R.;  M.  B.  S.  W.;  M.  A.  O.  U.;  President  Utah  Audubon  Society. 


"Now  hear  the  lark. 
The  herald  of  the  morn." 
— Shakespeare:  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Many  hued  flowers  filled  the  crisp 
morning  air  with  a  delightful  frag- 
rance ;  every  shrub  fringing  the  green 
field  was  "vigorous  with  the  plenteous, 
new  sap  of  spring ;  noisy  bees  buzzed 
incessantly  from  polen  to  polen ;  and 
all  the  birds  of  nature  seemed  to  have 
assembled  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
joyous  song.  I  felt  the  beauty,  the 
vitality  and  the  delectation  of  creation 
in  all  its  fullness ;  and  thought  that 
ever   to   rest    within   its    enchantment 


would  be  my  Power  of  Bliss,  my  Ar- 
cadia. 

As  I  sat  thus  breathing  in  the  dew- 
cooled  air,  marvelling  at  the  sublime 
panorama  glistened  by  an  early  sun, 
there  came  suddenly  from  the  upper 
branches  of  the  locust  tree  above  me, 
a  sharp,  strong,  piercing  bird  call, 
"Utah,  a  pretty  place"  of  the  Western 
Meadow  Lark,  the  most  valuable  bird 
of  them  all.  For  ten  minutes  he  contin- 
ued to  carol  his  enrapturing  notes  ;  and 
then  flew  to  other  trees  several  hun- 
dred yards  away,  the  energetic  call 
continuing  to  be  distinct  to  me  even  so 
far  away. 


THE  WESTERN  MEADOW  LARK. 

Special  Characteristics — Back,  dark  brown  with  rusty  and  grayish  intermixtures.  Rumo  and  tail  feath- 
ers, barred  with  blackish  brown  stripes:  secondaries,  tertiaries,  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts  barred  wiia 
blackish  brown  and  rusty.  On  the  jugulum  a  V-shaped  black  patch  strongly  contrasts  with  the  yellow  about 
it;  under  surface,  bright  yellow  and  gray.  Bill,  long,  straight,  pointed,  light  blue  below,  black  above  and 
at  the  tip.     Length  of  bird  tip  to  tip,  10  inches;  tail,  3.25;  bill,  1.25. 


Indeed,  as  one  rambles  through 
grassy  lanes  and  over  open  fields,  there 
springs  up  from  his  path  no  bird  more 
beloved  than  the  song-filled  Western 
Meadow  Lark,  that  little  God-send 
to  the  farmer. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  into  his 
habits   and    life. 

As  widely  distributed  as  he  is  bene- 
ficial, he  gives  attractiveness  to  the 
fields  of  Indian  Territory,  Western 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  to  all  that  territory  be- 
tween these  states  and  the  Pacific. 
Utah  people  have  noted  it  also  in  Al- 
berta, Southern  British  Columbia, 
Southwestern  Saskatchewan  and 
Western  Manitoba. 

The  nest  which  this  bird  makes,  is 

usually  beside  a  tuft  of  grass ;  and  it 

,  consists    of    coarse    grasses    or    weed 

stalks,  lined  with  finer  material  of  the 

same  kind.    The  whole  is  neatly  domed 


and  so  well  hidden  that  one  often  flush- 
es the  mother  bird  before  detecting 
her  nest.  The  eggs,  usually  five  in 
number,  are  white,  spotted  and  speck- 
led with  brown,  purple  and  lavender. 

The  meadow  lark  is  one  of  Utah's 
most  common  birds,  and  its  song  lends 
enchantment  to  almost  every  grassy 
lane.  Sometimes  it  sings  with  liquid 
clearness  a  series  of  notes  which  seem 
to  say  "Utah's  a  pretty  place,"  and  at 
others  pours  forth  measures  of  greater 
complication  and  richness.  F.  Schyler 
Matthews  says  that  its  minstrelsy  re- 
minds him  of  the  first  two  bars  of 
Alfred's  song  in  La  Traviata;  at  any 
rate  the  half  dozen  songs  of  the  West- 
ern Meadow  Lark  are  incomparably 
clear  and  sweet,  far  more  thrilling  in 
fact,  than  that  of  the  Eastern  variety. 
The  lark  seems  to  delight  in  caroling 
his  rapturous  melody  from  some  fence 
post,  though,  in  reality,  he  spends  most 
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of  his  time  liunting  insects  and  weed- 
seeds  on  the  ground. 

Without  doubt  the  meadow  lark  is 
the  most  useful  bird  which  flies  about 
the  Utah  field.  From  season  to  season 
it  eats  mischief-making  bugs  and  per- 
nicious seeds,  seldom  varying  its  diet 
by  devouring  the  forbidden. 

The  following  table  made  from  data 
furnished  by  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  department  of  Agri- 
culture shows  clearly  the  great  aid  the 
meadow  lark  is  to  the  Western  farmer. 

The  food  of  the  bird  for  the  year  is 
as  follows : 


Stomachs 

Animai 

Weed 

Months 

Examined 

Food 

Grain 

Seeds 

Total 

P.  0. 

P.  C. 

P.  0. 

P.O. 

January 

13 

24.36 

75.28 

.36 

100 

February 

1 

.00 

25.00 

75.00 

100 

March 

12 

73.14 

17.00 

9.86 

100 

AprU 

28 

77.51 

15.10 

7.39 

100 

May 

8 

97.99 

1.88 

.13 

100 

June 

20 

95.79 

2.10 

2.11 

100 

July 

18 

97.32 

.00 

2. as 

100 

August 

28 

99.35 

.00 

.65 

100 

September 

29 

99.20 

.40 

.40 

100 

October 

40 

94.39 

.61 

5.00 

100 

November 

22 

77.08 

6.50 

16.42 

100 

December 

19 

39.22 

32.70 

28.03 

100 

Year 

238 

72.95 

14.71 

12.34 

100 

We  see  from  this  table  that  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  meadow  lark's 
subsistence  consists  of  insects,  over 
twelve  per  cent  is  weed  seed  and  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent  is  grain.  Further- 
more, we  notice  that  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  harvest  time,  it 
does  not  touch  grain ;  therefore  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  what  grain  it  does 
eat  is  gleaned  from  the  fields,  when  the 
coldness  of  winter  has  driven  insects 
away. 

When  wheat  is  yellow  in  the  fields, 
ninety  nine  per  cent  of  the  meadow 
lark's  food  consists  of  animal  life, 
mostly  noxious  bugs. 

Of  the  Orthoptera,  the  meadow  lark 
eats  red-legged  grasshoppers ;  indeed 
grasshoppers  make  up  one  fourth  of 


its  yearly  sustenance.  Of  the  Coleop- 
tera,  it  feeds  on  weevils,  billbugs, 
curculios,  clover  weevils,  fireflies,  lady 
birds,  snout  beetles,  leaf-eating  beetles, 
fleas,  rove  beetles,  tiger  beetles,  May 
beetles,  and  click  beetles.  It  fares  on 
butterflies,  moths,  cut  worms,  and 
army  worms ;  the  two  last  named  are 
particularly  destructive  to  the  agricul- 
turlist.  Of  the  Hemiptera,  the  mead- 
ow lark  feeds  upon  stilt  bugs,  soldier 
bugs,  spittle  insects,  assassin  bugs,  tree 
hoppers,  jumping  plant  lice,  and  chinch 
bugs.  It  has  been  estimated,  we  may 
say,  that  diiring  the  last  half  century 
chinch  bugs  have  alone  destroyed  grain 
in  the  United  States  of  the  value  of 
$330,000,000. 

The  meadow  lark  eats,  whenever 
it  can  find  them,  ants,  wasps,  stinging 
ants  and  ichneumon  fleas,  all  of  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  and  devours  read- 
ily, tricks,  small  snails,  thousand  legs, 
sow  bugs  and  spiders. 

In  the  winter  months  it  gleans  from 
the  fields  some  wheat,  clover  seed, 
corn  and  oats ;  but  it  is  only  because 
insects  are  scarce  that  it  resorts  to 
grain.  It  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of 
pigeon  grass,  panic  grass,  smart  weed, 
ragweed,  black  mustard  and  bay- 
berry. 

The  meadow  lark  is  protected  by 
law  in  all  the  Western  states  except 
Idaho  and  Missouri ;  but  despite  this 
fact  it  is  shot  for  food.  Unlike  the 
Eastern  lark,  which  flies  with  an  oc- 
casional jerk  of  the  wings,  and  then 
sails  a  short  distance,  the  Western 
bird  flies  with  a  continuous  flutter. 
Both  varieties  are  easily  killed  on  the 
wing. 

The  charming  companion  of  the 
roadside,  the  tireless  benefactor  of 
man,  the  Western  Meadow  Lark 
should  everywhere  meet  our  greatest 
respect  and  protection. 
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Heroism  is  endurance  for  one  moment  more. — W.  T.  Grenfell. 
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From  Long  Ago. 


A  True  Story  of 

By  Sophy 
III. 

When  Ann  Howell  had  been  in 
France  a  year  and  a  half  she  returned 
with  her  father  to  good  old  Aberdare 
where  she  was  welcomed  back  by  many 
of  their  new  friends,  of  humbler  ori- 
gin, perhaps,  than  their  friends  of 
former  days,  but  whose  friendship  was 
sincere.  Ann  had  learned  a  great 
many  things  in  France,  which  were 
of  help  to  her  in  after  life. 

As  the  Church  at  Aberdare  grew, 
the  persecutions  increased :  but  the 
Saints  did  not  grow  faint-hearted  or 
weary,  for  though  the  road  was  nar- 
row and  thorny  it  was  often  lighted 
up  bv  glimpses  of  heaven.  Many  were 
the  manifestations  of  spiritual  gifts ; 
and  many  miracles  were  performed  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  testimonies 
of  the  Saints. 

One  day  Ann  saw  a  multitude  of 
people  surrounding  the  house  of  a  col- 
lier, who  had  just  been  carried  home 
on  a  stretcher,  apparently  dying.  A 
great  lump  of  coal  had  fallen  on  his 
hack  and  broken  his  spine.  Ann  went 
inside  the  house  with  the  crowd  to 
learn  something  of  the  poor  man's  con- 
dition. He  had  lately  joined  the 
Church  but  his  wife  had  not.  Great 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  man,  and 
several  doctors  were  sent  for  by  vari- 
ous people.  They  held  a  consultation 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  would  only  be  able  to  live  a  couple 
of  hours  at  the  most.  But  the  injured 
man  whispered  to  his  wife  to  send  for 
the  "Mormon"  elders.  Brother  Howell, 
who  was  President  of  the  branch,  came 
with  his  counselors  and  they  adminis- 
tered to  the  sick  man  and  Brother 
Howell  commanded  him  in  the  name 
of  jesus  Christ  to  arise  from  his  bed. 
And  those  who  stood  around  the  bed 
heard  the  bones  of  the  sick  man's  body 
crack  as  they  slid  back  into  their 
places  and  the  man  arose  from  his  bed 


a  Latter-day  Saint. 

Valentine. 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy. 
Then  the  unbelievers  could  see  that 
there  had  been  a  great  miracle  per- 
formed, but  they  said  that  it  had  been 
done  by  the  power  of  the  evil  one. 

One  afternoon,  at  a  Sunday  meet- 
ing, two  girls,  who  had  partaken  of 
the  sacrament  unworthily,  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  being  possessed  of 
evil  spirits,  and  it  frightened  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  of  the  conference, 
Brother  Phillips,  was  present,  and 
with  some  of  the  other  brethren  went 
to  the  girls  and  rebuked  the  evil 
spirits.  But  the  spirits  spoke  through 
the  girls  and  said  they  could  only  be 
cast  out  by  Brigham  Young  in  Salt 
Lake.  But  the  brethren  continued  to 
rebuke  them  and  finally  the  girls  be- 
came normal  and  the  evil  spirits  left 
them.  During  this  incident  the  girls' 
faces  had  been  horribly  distorted  and 
the  voices  with  which  they  spoke  were 
unnatural  and  decidedly  not  their  own. 
They  were  afterwards  rebaptized,  for 
thev  had  done  something  wrong. 

Sister  Howell  had  a  young  girl 
working  for  her,  whom  she  later 
adopted.  This  girl  had  been  brought 
up  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and 
had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing anything,  but  she  was  gifted  with 
wonderful  musical  ability.  She  had 
joined  the  Church  and  was  a  good, 
true   girl. 

.About  a  week  after  her  confirmation 
into  the  Church,  she  went  to  meeting 
and  the  gift  of  speaking  in  tongues 
was  given  to  her  in  a  most  wonderful 
degree.  When  she  arose  to  her  feet 
she  began  to  sing  a  most  beautiful 
song.  The  words  and  music  were 
blended  harmoniously,  and  although  it 
was  in  an  unknown  tongue  and  no 
nne  present  understood  it,  everybody 
was  delighted,  and  the  spirit  that  went 
with  it  was  sweet  and  heavenly.  The 
gift  of  interpretation  was  also,  given 
her,  and  she  interpreted  it  herself  in 
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song.  No  one  knew  before  then  that 
the  girl  could  sing;  but  after  that  she 
often  delighted  the  people. 

One  day  a  gentleman  named  John 
McMamout,  from  India,  came  to  visit 
Ann's  father.  He  was  highly  educated 
and  spoke  many  different  languages. 
Brother  Howell  invited  the  stranger 
to  dine  with  them,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  Gos- 
pel, which  was  his  delight.  The  gen- 
tleman accepted  the  invitation,  and  an 
interesting  Gospel  conversation  en- 
sued. Afterwards,  as  was  the  daily 
custom.  Brother  Howell  rang  a  bell 
for  the  members  of  his  household  to 
assemble  for  devotion  in  a  certain  room 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  Brother  Howell  had 
prayed  and  said  amen,  the  girl  arose 
and  spoke  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  all 
present  except  the  stranger,  who  un- 
derstood and  interpreted.  She  had  told 
him  that  the  "Mormon"  Church  was 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  that  there 
was  no  other.  The  girl  spoke  to  him 
in  several  different  languages,  which 
he  understood.     He  marveled  greatly. 

About  the  year  1850  Brother  Howell 
was  advised  by  the  brethren  to  emi-- 
grate ;  so,  accordingly,  he  sold  out, 
and  with  his  family  started  for  the  new 
Zion,  the  land  of  promise  to  those  who 
love  God.  While  waiting  at  Liver- 
pool, a  certain  wealthy  man,  who  was 
interested  in  the  Gospel,  but  who, 
probably,  like  Nicodemus,  had  too 
much  of  this  world's  goods,  gave  a 
reception  in  honor  of  Brothers  John 
Taylor,  Orson  Pratt  and  Franklin  D. 
Richards.  Brother  Howell's  wife  and 
daughter  were  also  invited,  and  to 
Ann,  who  was  fond  of  such  things, 
this  was  a  great  occasion.  It  was  a 
grand  affair  and  Ann  distinguished 
herself  by  singing  a  French  song :  and 
she  was  noticed  considerable  for  hav- 
ing been  in  France  with  her  father. 
If  the  young  girl  had  had  some  notions 
of  her  own  importance,  if  an\'  pride 
had  crept  into  her  young  heart  it  was 


speedily  taken  out  by  subsequent 
events,  for  now  the  road  to  trials  and 
poverty  began  in  earnest. 

A  journey  across  the  Atlantic  in 
those  days  was  very  different  from  the 
way  we  travel  today  and  there  was 
much  to  put  up  with;  but  Brother 
Howell  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
of  men.  He  was  president  of  the  com- 
pany going  over  and  he,  with  his 
helpers,  made  things  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  the  travelers.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  making  the  best  of 
everything  and  inspiring  others  with 
the  same  feeling.  The  captain,  too, 
was  an  extraordinary  man,  accommo- 
dating the  Saints  whenever  he  could. 
The  work  of  the  Lord  went  on,  also, 
during  the  journey.  There  were  no  less 
than  fifty  added  to  the  Church  during 
the  fifty  days'  sojourn  on  board  ship. 
Twenty-one  were  baptized  in  the  open 
sea  on  a  platform  let  down  into  the 
waters  from  the  ship's  side.  The 
good  captain  had  this  platform 
constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  brethren.  But  in  spite 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  manifested  to  the 
travelers  it  was  in  many  respects,  a 
hard  and  trying  time  for  Sister  Howell 
who  was  unused  to  the -rough  side  of 
life.  Ann  bore  her  part  of  the  hard- 
ships with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  child 
who  has  the  happy  faculty  of  finding 
pleasure  and  diversion  in  the  most  for- 
bidding surroundings.  However,  the 
journey  was  over  at  last.  Brother 
Howell  and  his  family  took  up  their 
abode  at  Council  Bluffs,  where  he 
started  a  store  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining his  familv  till  the  next  year, 
when  they  intended  to  continue  their 
travels  to  Salt  Lake.  But  God  had 
decreed  it  otherwise.  Brother  Howell 
was  a  delicate  man,  and  the  hardships 
nf  the  new  life  soon  told  on  him.  He 
died  at  Kanesville  that  same  fall. 
Pirothers  Hvde  and  Benson,  two  of  the 
apostles,  visited  him  every  night  to 
comfort  him  in  his  last  hours.  He  died 
in  full  faith. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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THE  MERRY  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


Richard's  Friends. 

When  the  baseball  club  known  as 
t-he  "Victors'"  heard  that  Richard  Eb- 
bet  was  ill,  they  postponed  a  very  im- 
portant game  of  ball  to  consider  how 
they  could  help  him.  Richard  was  a 
big  boy  of  thirteen  who  peddled  papers 
and  helped  his  mother,  who  was  a  wid- 
ow, while  the  "Victors"  were  little  lads 
ci  six  and  seven.  And  the  reason  they 
felt  so  interested  was  that  Richard  had 
been  their  friend  and  champion,  and 
when  a  crowd  of  rough  boys  wanted  to 
break  up  their  game  and  drive  them 
from  their  little  field  he  always  routed 
the  bad  boys. 

"Mamma  says  Mrs.  Ebbet  will  have 
an  awful  hard  time  now  that  Richard 
is  ill,"  said  Claude  dolefully.  'I  wish 
I  hadn't  spent  all  my  money  for  this 
mask.  I'd  take  him  some  oranges  or 
something." 

"My  mamma  says  Richard  always 
earned  enough  for  the  rent,"  said  Joe. 


"Now  there's  nobody  to  carry  his  pa- 
pers." 

"Let's  carry  his  papers!"  cried 
Tom  eagerly.  "We  can  earn  the  money 
and  give  it  to  Richard's  mother." 

"Not  one  of  us  could  budge  that  big 
sack,"  said  Leonard. 

"We'll  each  take  a  street  and  it 
won't  be  a  load  for  anybody.  We  can 
do  it,"  said  George. 

Like  a  flash  they  sped  down  the 
street,  and  very  soon  they  were  talk- 
ing over  the  plan  with  Mrs.  Ebbet. 
She  helped  them  divide  the  patrons  so 
each  of  the  nine  boys  could  take  a 
street  or  two,  and  without  once  think- 
ing of  the  game  they  had  on  hand 
they  were  delivering  the  papers. 

"A  new  paper  boy?"  said  one  old 
lady,  peering  at  Tom  with  her  near- 
sighted eyes.  T  don't  know  about  this. 
I've  had  Richard  for  years,  and  I  don't 
want  to  change." 

"Richard  is  sick,  ma'am,  and  I  am 
helping  till  he   gets  well,"  said  Tom 
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eagerly.  "He  helped  us  fellows  a  lot 
and  we  all  want  to  help  him." 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  I'm  proud  to 
think  Richard  has  such  good  friends. 
You  may  bring  the  paper  every  day 
and  here  is  the  pay  in  advance.  I  will 
send  some  fruit  to  Richard  this  very 
day.    I  didn't  know  he  was  ill." 

Up  and  down  the  street  the  boys 
went,  explaining  and  delivering  until 
the  whole  village  was  interested  in  the 
sick  boy.  Flowers  and  good  things  to 
eat  and  fruits  fairly  rained  down  in 
the  little  cottage,  and  Richard  said  he 
would  have  to  hurry  and  get  well  to 
see  all  his  kind  friends. 

"I  can  never  thank  the  'Victors' 
enough,"  he  said,  as  he  lay  propped 
up  in  a  big  chair  out  under  the  old 
apple  tree.  "They  did  so  much  for 
me,  and  all  I  ever  did  for  them  was 
to  drive  away  some  boys  who  were 
mean  to  them." 

'That  was  a  bigger  thing  than  we 
did,"  cried  all  the  boys.  "You  just 
remember,  Richard,  that  we  stand  by 
our  friends,  and  you  are  the  best  boy 
friend  we  have  in  this  town.  Take 
your  time  to  getting  well,  and  we'll 
look  after  the  papers.  We  have  fifty 
new  subscribers  for  you,  and  there'll 
be  lots  more  before  you're  back  to 
work.  Most  of  the  big  boys  make  fun 
of  us  and  pay  no  attention  to  us,  but 
you  were  always  our  friend." 

"You   are   the   most   devoted,   loyal 

friends  a  fellow  ever  had,"  said  Rich- 

.ard,  "and  I'll  never  forget  you.     I  tell 

you,  it  pays  to  have  friends  like  these, 

doesn't  it,  mother?" 

Mrs.  Ebbet  put  her  arm  about  Rich- 
ard and  looked  gratefully  upon  the 
boys ;  with  glistening  eyes  she  quietly 
said  something  the  boys  remembered 
for  a  long  time. 

"Boys,  it's  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  Just  fill  your  life  with  helpful 
things  done  out  of  love  for  others, 
whether  they  can  repay  it  or  not ;  God 
will  mark  those  deeds  down  in  heaven 
and  they  will  never  be  forgotten." — 
Hilda  Richmond,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


Dialogue  for  Mother's  Day. 

By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards. 

Characters:  Teacher  and  five  little 
girls. 

Enter  five  girls  in  group,  left,  with 
motions  as  if  talking.  Girl  No.  1  car- 
ries small  telescope ;  Girl  No.  2,  small 
globe;  Girl  No.  3,  book  of  music;  Girl 
No.  4,  doctor's  satchel;  Girl  No.  5, 
beautiful  doll.  Group  pauses  center. 
Enter  teacher  (briskly.) 

Teacher  (brightly):  Well,  girlies! 
I'm  pleased  to  meet  you  all,  with  your 
sparkling,  happy  eyes.  What  will  each 
one  of  you  d(t,  some  day,  to  better  the 
world,  in  your  own  good  way,  and 
to  make  it,  perhaps,  more  wise? 

First  Girl  (profoundly)  :  I  shall 
study  astronomy,  and  tell  mysteries 
of  newly  found  spheres.  (Raise  tel- 
escope and  look  upward.) 

Second  Girl  (loftily)  :  I  think  inter- 
naiional  economy  (indicate  different 
countries  on  globe)  will  aiTord  women 
broader  careers! 

Third  Girl  (dramatically)  :  I'll  be 
a  star  actress  (throw  head  and  hands 
tragically)  and  musician  (indicate 
playing  piano,  and  sing  operatically) 
Tral,  lal,  lal,  lal,  la,  and  win  many  a 
golden  cup ! 

Fourth  Girl  (grandly)  :  I'll  be  a 
famous  surgeon  and  physician  (indi- 
cate instruments  by  thumping  satchel), 
and  learn  to — to — (draw  thumb  across 
body)  cut  people  up!    (All  laugh.) 

Fifth  Girlfgaily  and  mock  heroic- 
ally) :  Oh  girls — you  do  whatever  you 
can  !  Be  as  great,  or  greater  than  any 
man.  Run  races  long!  (indicate  long 
distance)  climb  mountains  high!  (in- 
dicate great  height).  Make  brilliant 
names  that  will  never  die,  in  this  world 
or  any  other.  And  while  you  are  do- 
ing grand  things  like  these  (sweetly), 
with  "Love  at  Home,"  and  health  and 
ease,  I'll  live  with  my  husband,  and, 
if  you  please — I'll  be  my  Baby's 
Mother!  (Caress  and  kiss  doll  ten- 
derly as  all  exit.) 
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The  Girl  Whom  Nobody  Liked. 

Irene  Thompson  was  very  sure  that 
nobody  Hked  her.  She  had  told  herself 
so  again  and  again,  with  a  queer  tight- 
ening about  her  heart  that  was  like 
a  real  pain.  And  then  she  had  tossed 
her  head  and  set  her  lips  in  a  defiant 
little  smile.  Nobody  should  know  that 
she  cared.     Never! 

It  was  on  her  eighteenth  birthday 
that  Aunt  Elizabeth  made  a  suggestion 
which  caused  the  girl  to  open  her  eyes 
and  then  to  laugh  a  little.  It  was  such 
an  odd  idea,  so  like  Aunt  Elizabeth! 
"Then  I'm  to  'hold  up'  everybody  I 
meet  till  I've  said  something  bril- 
liant?" she  observed. 

"Not  exactly,"  Aunt  Elizabeth 
smiled  unruffled.  "But  I've  noticed 
that  you  pass  your  acquaintances  with 
a  mere  nod  or  a  curt  'good  morning.' 
I  wish  you  would  try  the  experiment 
of  saying  something  pleasant  to  each 
one,  unless  there  is  some  good  reason 
against  it." 

"It  will  grow  rather  tiresome,"  said 
the  girl,  and  she  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Try  it  for  a  week,"  suggested  Aunt 
Elizabeth ;  and,  rather  to  her  own  sur- 
prise the  girl  found  herself  promising. 

She  came  very  near  forgetting  her 
pledge  when  she  met  Mrs.  Anderson 
on  the  street  next  morning.  In  fact, 
she  had  passed  with  her  usual  uncom- 
promising nod,  when  the  recollection 
of  her  promise  flashed  into  her  mind. 
She  prided  herself  on  being  a  girl  of 
her  word,  and  she  turned  quickly. 

"How  is  Jimmy  today?"  she  said, 
speaking  out  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  her  head. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  detail  in 
Mrs.  Anderson's  answer.  Jimmy  had 
been  sick  with  measles  and  then  had 
caught  cold  and  been  worse.  Mrs. 
Anderson  poured  out  her  story  as  if  it 
were  a  relief  to  find  a  listener,  and  as 
she  talked  on,  that  particular  listener 
found  herself  more  interested  than  she 
would  have  believed  possible  in  Jimmy 


and  his  mother.  She  said  that  she  had 
some  old  scrapbooks  which  Jimmy 
might  enjoy  looking  over,  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  flushed  and  thanked  her 
with  more  gratitude  than  the  slight 
favor  seemed  to  warrant. 

At  the  next  corner  was  Cissy  Baily, 
and  the  girl  wondered  if  her  promise 
covered  the  washerwoman's  daughter 
and  people  of  that  sort.  But  she  did 
not  let  herself  wonder  very  long. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  bring 
home  the  clothes  so  early  last  week, 
Cissy.  I  was  in  a  hurry  for  that  shirt 
waist." 

Cissy  Baily  did  not  know  what  to 
answer.  She  smiled  in  an  embarrassed 
way,  and  looked  up  and  then  down. 
But  the  girl  whom  nobody  liked  had 
seen  something  in  the  uplifted  eyes 
which  warmed  her  heart  and  made 
that  one-sided  conversation  something 
to  remember. 

The  day  went  by,  and  she  did  not 
find  opportunity  to  say  anything  very 
brilliant.  She  stopped  Mrs.  White  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  like  to  read  the 
l)ook  she  had  just  finished,  and  she 
]iatted  little  Barbara  Smith's  soft 
cheek  as  she  inquired  if  the  new  baby 
sister  had  grown  at  all.  When  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else  she  said, 
"Hasn't  this  been  a  beautiful  day!" 
And  her  earnestness  rather  surprised 
some  people  who  had  not  had  oppor- 
tunity for  realizing  that  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  about  the  day. 

By  the  time  the  week  was  over  the 
girl  whom  nobody  liked  had  learned  a 
valuable  lesson.  She  had  found  out 
til  at  hearts  respond  to  cordiality  and 
kindness,  just  as  the  strings  of  one 
musical  instrument  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  chord  in  another.  It  was  not 
a  new  discovery,  since  long  ago  it  was 
written  in  a  certain  wise  book:  "A 
man  that  hath  friends  must  show  him- 
self friendly,"  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
truths  that  each  person  must  re-dis- 
cover on  her  own  account.  And  the 
girl  who  was  learning  to  love  everyone 
and  was  tasting  the  joy  of  being  loved, 
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thanked  God  that  she  had  not  waited 
any  longer  before  finding  out  the  won- 
derful secret  for  herself. 

Two  Little  Men. 

Two  little  men,  so  I  have  heard,  a  jour- 
ney had  to  make. 

And  they  decided  to  this  place,  each  dif- 
ferent roads  to  take. 

One    little    man    through    gloomy    wood- 
paths  made  his  doleful  way, 

The    other   went    through     sunny    fields 
where  everything  was  gay. 

One  never  heard  a  song  of  bird,,  his  way 
was  black  as  night; 

The  other  met  with,  birds  and  flowers  and 
everything  was  bright. 

.A.nd   when    they   reached   their  journey's 
end,  one  little  man  avowed. 

The  world  was  full  of  damp  and  gloom 
and  always  in  a  cloud. 

The  other  little  man  declared  that  noth- 
ing could   annoy. 

The    world    held    so    much     happiness — 
smiles,  flowers  and  songs  and  joy! 

What   was   it   made   these    little   men    so 
widely    disagree — 

Was  not  the  paths  they  took  the  cause?  It 
thus  seems  so  to  me. 

If  you  take  a  gloomy  way  through   life, 
it  gives  a  gloomy  hue — 

But  if  you  take  a  pleasant  one,  the  world 
is  pleasant,  too! 

— Adelbert  F.  Caldwell. 

The  Little   Handles. 

Bennie  had  been  to  kindergarten.  It 
was  his  first  day  there,  and  when  he 
came  home  mamma  was  an.xious  to 
know  what  he  had  learned. 

"What  did  you  learn  today,  my 
dear?"  she  asked. 

'"Bout  little  handles,"  Bennie  said 
quickly. 

"Little  handles?"  mamma  said,  in 
surprise. 

"Yes,  ma'am  ;  our  teacher  told  us  we 
must  never  forget  our  little  handles." 

But  marnma  did  not  understand.  She 
had  been  careful  to  give  Bennie  his 
pencils,  his  sponge,  his  book  and  his 
lunch  when  he  started  to  school,  but 
she  had  no  idea  that  he  needed  any- 
thing like  little  handles. 

"You  didn't  have  any,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am !"  cried  the  bov.  I 
used  them  every  time." 


Then  Bennie  couldn't  help  feeling 
just  a  little  bit  proud  to  think  that  he 
knew  something  that  mamma  did  not. 

"You  see,  mamma,"  he  went  on ;  "it 
isn't  something  to  carry ;  it's  some- 
thing to  say,  like  'Please,'  and  'Thank 
you,'  and  'Ma'am,'  and  "Good  morn- 
ing, and  'Good  afternoon,"  and  things 
Hke  that.  Our  teacher  calls  them  'lit- 
tle handles,'  and  says  we  must  always 
use  them.  I  knew  about  them  before, 
of  course,  but  now  I'll  be  more  likely 
to  remember  them." 

And  although  Bennie  does  not  for- 
get the  "little  handles"  sometimes,  he 
is  nearly  always  a  polite  boy,  and  peo- 
ple like  to  have  him  in  their  company. 

Drowsy  Road. 

There's    a    queer    old     road     called     the 
Drowsy   Road, 
A  road  that  is  dim  and  still; 
It  leads   from  the  plain  of  Little   White 
Bed 
Up   over  the  Pillow   Hill. 

It  winds  up  a  river  whose  ripples'  breath 

Is   freighted   with   lullabies, 
Thro'   the    Slumber    City   where   children 
see 
Strange    things   with    their   fast    closed 
eyes. 

Now  this  is  the  way  to  Drowsy  Road — 
You  tire  of  the  Place  of  Toys — 

Your   pleasure    ebbs   from   that   dear   de- 
light. 
The  merry  rumble  of  noise. 

The  curls  fall  heavy  across  your  face, 
Your  lashes  come  sweeping  down, 

.\nd     Mother-hands    lift    you    to    change 
your  dress 
For  a  little  white  traveling-gown. 

You  feel  a  kiss  on  your  small  red  mouth 
Before  you  have  slipped  away, 

And  there  at  the  end  of  the  Drowsy  Road 
Is  smiling  a  bright  new  day. 

— Edith  Richmond  Blanchard. 

Two  Kinds  of  Tragedy. 

"Aunt  Jane,  did  mother  tell  you 
what  a  terrible  thing  happened  this 
morning?"  Lois  Martin  asked,  as  she 
met  her  aunt  coming  down  the  walk 
as  she  was  going  in,  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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"About  the  Graydon  girl's  mother? 
Yes,  she  told  me,"  AiTnt  Jane  an- 
swered, briefly. 

"I  never  htard  of  anything  so  ter- 
ribly sad,"  Lois  said,  with  a  quiver  in 
her  voice.  "Marjorie  Graydon  and 
her  mother  were  so  perfectly  congenial, 
just  like  chums,  and  for  her  to  be 
killed  instantly  in  that  wreck,  so  soon 
after  she  had  said  good-by  to  Mar- 
jorie, seemed  too  terrible  for  words. 
Marjorie  was  telling  us,  just  after  her 
mother  had  started  for  home,  what  a 
perfectly  lovely  summer  they  had  had 
together.  We  girls  have  just  been  so 
nervous  we  couldn't  study  all  day.  It 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  had  q  tragedy 
come  so  near  me." 

Aunt  Jane  looked  at  her  niece  grim- 
Iv.  "There  are  tragedies  and  trage- 
dies." she  said.  "I've  seen  the  quick 
kind,  and  I've  seen  the  slow  kind,  and 
if  vou're  killed,  you're  killed,  I  guess, 
whichever  kind  it  is. 

"The  slow  kind  is  mostly  where  peo- 
ple are  giving  up  their  whole  lives  for 
others  who  are  too  blind  to  appre- 
ciate their  efforts,  or  even  to  say  a 
'thank  you,'  or  a  kind  word." 

"I've  never  been  a  mother,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  I  had  been,  and  if 
I'd  been  given  my  choice  of  a  death,  I 
should  rather  have  gone  like  the  Gray- 
don girl's  mother  than  like  some  I've 
seen.  They'd  had  their  good  times  to- 
gether, you  say,  and  so,  not  having 
any  bitter  regrets,  the  Graydon  girl 
can  get  over  her  sorrow  after  a  while, 
and  she'll  always  have  the  last  lovely 
summer  to  remember.  Yes,  there  are 
quick  tragedies  and  slow  ones,  but 
when  a  mother's  gone,  she's  gone." 

Aunt  Jane  turned  and  went  down 
the  street  toward  her  home.  Looking 
after  her,  Lois  .said,  half  to  herself, 
".Aunt  Jane  is  so  queer.  She  didn't 
seem  one  bit  svmpathetic  over  poor 
Marjorie's  trouble." 

Lois  went  through  the  library,  sit- 
ting-room and  dining-room  in  search 
of  "her  mother.  Out  on  the  kitchen 
table  she  found  the  pretty  dish  of  salad 
and  the  roll  of  pressed  meat  which  she 


had  promised  and  her  mother  had  pre- 
pared for  the  spread  which  was  to 
follow  the  party  that  evening.  On  the 
rack  in  the  dining-room  was  the  week- 
ly ironing,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  the  fluffy  summer  apparel  belong- 
ing to  Lois.  The  beautifully  ironed 
white  dress  which  she  was  to  wear  the 
next  afternoon  always  required  an 
hour  of  mother's  skilful  work,  and 
Lois  wondered  casually  how  she  ever 
accomplished  so  much  in  a  day.  She 
went  on  up  to  the  sewing-room,  where 
her  mother  was  putting  the  finishing 
work  on  a  flimsy  party  frock,  which 
Lois  was  to  wear  that  evenig. 

She  was  running  the  narrow  ribbons 
through  yards  and  yards  of  dainty  lace 
beading.  Something  in  the  tired  droop 
of  the  slender  figure  and  the  wistful 
look  in  the  eyes,  as  she  glanced  up 
with  her  usual  cheery  smile,  gave 
thoughtless  Lois  a  curious  shock. 
What  if  the  tragedy  had  come  to  her 
instead  of  Marjorie !  What  could  she 
ever  do  without  her  little  mother ! 
Then  Aunt  Jane's  words  seemed  to 
ring  in  her  ears :  "There  are  quick 
tragedies  and  slow  ones,  but  when  a 
mother's  gone,  she's  gone." 

Lois  snatched  the  dress  from  her 
mother's  hands,  ,  saying,  "You  are 
going  right  down  stairs  this  minute, 
and  you're  going  to  lie  on  the  couch 
and  rest  until  father  comes  home  to 
supper." 

"But  you  wanted  your  dress  for  to- 
night, and  there  are  yards  of  ribbon 
to  ruji  yet,"  her  mother  objected, 
weakly. 

"Yes,"  and  I  know  who  will  run 
them,"  Lois  answered.  "And  I've 
plenty  of  time  to  get  supper,  too,  be- 
fore father  comes.  I'll  take  the  dress 
down-stairs  and  sit  right  bv  you.  to 
see  that  vou  lie  still." 

Mr«.  Martin  lay  quite  still,  watching 
Lois  with  loving  eyes,  wondering  a 
trifle  what  had  made  her  daughter 
suddenly  thoughtful  of  her  comfort; 
but  she  understood  a  little  later  when 
Lois  had  finished  the  dress  and  started 
to  ]irepare  the  supper,  then  came  back, 
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and  dropping"  down  beside  the  couch, 
threw  both  strong  young  arms  about 
her  mother  and  clasped  her  close,  as  if 
she  would  never  let  her  go,  and  said, 
in  a  choked  whisper,  "Oh  mother  dear, 
what  if  it  happened  to  me,  instead  of 
Marjorie!" 

And  as  Lois  went  about  her  work, 
she  whispered  over  and  over,   plead- 


ingly, "If  You'll  only  spare  her  to  me, 
I'll  be  more^thoughtful." 

And  the  One  for  Whom  the  whis- 
pered words  were  intended  must  have 
heard  and  granted  her  request,  for 
Lois  Martin  and  her  mother  have  had 
a  number  of  summers  together  since 
that  day — lovely  summers  that  can  be 
remembered  without  any  bitter  regrets. 


;  By  Williaui  S.  Nortenheim. 


Council  of  the    Mice. 


The  cat  having  gone  away  on  a  visit, 
the  mice  called  a  meeting  to  devise 
and  execute  a  plan  by  which  they 
could  keep  the  cat  away  forever.  Many 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  they 
might  rid  themselves  of  their  terrible 
enemy.  There  was  much  argument, 
both  for  and  against  the  various  pro- 
posals. At  last  a  young  mouse  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  thus : 

"You  all  know  that  the  cat  destroys 
us  by  stealth,  sneaking  upon  us  silently, 
when  we  least  expect  it.     I  therefore 


propose  that  a  bell  be  hung  to  her 
neck,  so  that  when  she  approaches  we 
shall  hear  it  ring,  and  so  escape." 

This  was  heartily  approved  by  many 
of  the  mice,  and  he  who  made  the  pro- 
posal was  much  praised.  Finally  an 
old,  gray  mouse  who  had  been  half 
asleep  during  the  council,  said : 

"Verv  good,  but  who  then  will  bell 
the  cat?"' 

To  propose  is  otic  thing,  to  do  is 
another. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box. 


.The  Story  of  a  Raindrop. 

The  earliest  recollection  that  I  have  of 
myself  was  when  I  lived  in  a  cloud.  You 
might  think  that  is  a  very  strange  place 
to  live.  But  it  was  a  very  pleasant  sort 
of  home,  and  I  lived  there  happily.  But 
one  day,  when  my  brothers  and  sisters 
and  I  were  drifting  along  in  our  home, 
we  came  to  a  very  large  mountain  which 
we  were  unable  to  cross,  and  before  we 
had  time  to  look  around  us  we  found 
ourselves  falling  earthward  in  the  form 
of  rain.  I  fell  on  a  house,  but  I  soon  ran 
to  the  bottom  and  off  through  the  drain 
pipe  with  all  sorts  of  dirt  and  filth.  This 
was  not  at  all  pleasant,  as  you  may  imag- 
ine. Before  long,  however,  when  we  got 
out  in  the  open  air,  I  found  a  very  pretty 
country.  Along  the  banks,  close  to  ni" 
side,  grew  tall  grass.  We  wandered 
around  in  the  fields,  watering  the  flowers 
and  grain,  and  carrying-  nourishment  to 
all  kinds  of  trees.  But  I  am  resting  now 
in  a  pretty  little  lake  where  I  expect  to 
stay  until  the  sun  carries  me  back  to  my 
home  in  the  clouds. 

Leona  Bassett, 

Age  13.  Lago.  Idaho. 


Another  Family  that  Lived  in  a  Shoe. 

Josephine  Savage, 
Age  13.  St.  George,  Utah. 


Daisy's  Lesson. 

"Daisy,"  said  Mrs.  White,  "I  have  a  let- 
ter that  I  want  you  to  mail  on  your  way 
to  school.  You  must  be  sure  and  not  for- 
get it." 

Daisy,  who  was  known  to  be  a  com- 
plainer,  turned  to  her  mother  with  a 
scowl  on  her  pretty  face. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  she  said,  "I  intended  to 
go  through  the  woods  today,  and  anyway 
I  have  mailed  so  many  letters  this  week." 

"Only  two!  But  never  mind  about  the 
letter,  if  you  have  other  plans.  It  will 
not  have  to  be  mailed  today,"  said  Mrs. 
White,  kindly. 

Daisy  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this 


answer,  and  her  conscience  troubled  her, 
for  she  knew  she  had  done  wrong. 

Everything  went  wrong  with  Daisy  at 
school  that  day.  She  seemed  very  cross 
when  the  teacher  spoke  to  her,  and  she 
would  not  play  with  her  schoolmates  in 
spite  of  the  many  pleas  that  they  could 
not  play  any  games  without  her  as  their 
leader. 

She  felt  some  relief,  however,  when 
school  was  out,  for  she  had  decided  to 
go  home  and  ask  her  mother  for  forgive- 
ness. 

When  Daisy's  mother  saw  the  look  on 
her  little  daughter's  face  she  said: 

'I  know  what  you  want  to  say.  dear. 
You  want  to  ask  my  forgiveness.  I  think 
that  you  will  be  very  sorry  that  you  did 
not  mail  the  letter  when  I  remind  you 
that  tomorrow  you  will  be  seven  years 
old.  The  letter  which  I  asked  you  to 
mail  was  to  your  teacher,  inviting  her 
and  your  class  to  a  party  which  I  in- 
tended to  give  in  honor  of  your  birth- 
day. It  is  too  late,  now,  my  dear,  but  I 
hope  you  have  learned  a  lesson." 

Daisy  had  learned  a  lesson,  and  she 
never  wilfully  went  against  her  mother's 
wishes  again. 

Isabel   Hamblin, 

Age  14.  Panaca,  Nevada. 

My  Mother. 

My  Mother  is  so  kind  to  me, 
As  kind,  as  kind  as  she  can  be. 
At   night,  when   I  go  up  to  bed,. 
She  showers  kisses  on  my  head; 
And  when   I  kneel  at  night  to  nray, 
I   ask  God's  help  for  her  each  day. 
O    Lord,   bless   Father   and   Mother,   too. 
And  all  who  faithful  are,  and  true. 
May  Willden, 
Age  13.  Winder,  Utah. 


Robert   Bjorkman, 
.\ge  13.  Daniel,  Utah. 
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The  Sunday  School. 

There's  a  place  in  this  world 

We  all  love  so  well; 
And   if  you  don't  know, 

Its  name  I  will  tell. 

'Tis  there  that  we  learn 
How  to  sing  and  to  pray, 

And  praise  God  above 

For  His  blessings  each  day. 

It  is  there  we  are  taught 

About  good  men  of  old; 
Of  their  works  here  on  earth 

In   full  we  are  told. 

The  name  of  this  place 

Where  the  truth  is  the  rule — 
I  am  sure  you  have  guessed — 
'Tis  the  grand  Sunday  School. 
Adelphia   Durrant, 
Age  14.  Morgan,  Utah.  , 

Spring-time. 

Spring-time!     Oh,  glorious   Spring-time! 

With  its  rays  of  silvery  light, 
With  the  scent  of  blooming  roses, 

Brings  a  time  of  rare  delight. 

Spring-time!     Oh,    glorious    spring-time! 

With  its  fields  and  trees  so  green, 
Fills  the  air  with  bees  a  humming, 

Fills  the  world  with  thoughts  serene. 
Celestial  Dutson, 

Age  10.  Hinckley,  Utah. 


Our  Choice. 

This  world  is  not  so  bad  a  world 
As  some  would  like  to  make  it; 
Though    whether    good    or    whether    bad 
Depends  on  how  we  take  it. 

Blanche  Chaffin. 
-Age  12.        Torrey,  Wayne  Co.,  Utah. 


Thoughts. 

It's  a  funny  old  world  we  live  in, 

A  world  full  of  joy,  sadness  and  sin, 

A  world  of  great  men  whose  praises  we 

hear, 
Of  good  men  whose  memories  we  hold 

most  dear. 
Where    even    a    child    can    be    of    great 

worth, 
Turning  all  sorrow  into  sweet  mirth. 

Where  love  and  hatred  grow  uo  together, 
Battling   and    striving    in     all     kinds     of 

weather. 
Each  striving  the  other  to  outdo: 
Some    losing    many    battles,    others    but 

few. 
Oh,   if  to  this  great  world   some  help   I 

might  give! 
Lord,  in   Thy   mercy,   help   me   better   to 

live! 

Ora  V.  Johnson, 
Age  16.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Vacation. 

I'm  glad  vacation's  coming, 

The  happiest  time  of  all; 
The  time  of  joy  and  gladness. 

The  children's  hearts  recall. 

No  more  lessons  to  study, 

Nothing  to  do  but  play; 
Out  of  sight  and  forgotten, 

We'll  put  our  books  away. 

We'll  tell  our  teachers  good-by, 
Our  teachers  kind  and  true. 

I  think  they  like  to  see  us  play 
Out  in  the  air.     Don't  you? 

We'll  play  in  the  deep  grasses, 

Under  the  clear  blue  sky, 
And  sing  a  song  of  school  days, 
As  the   seasons  hurry   by. 

Ruby  Ross 
Age  13.  Sevier,  Utah. 


Four  Types.     By  E.  G.  Bullock, 
Age  IS.  .    Coalville,  Utah. 


Bandit — Inilian    Yesterday — Indian   Toda  y—  Cowboy 


J> 
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The   West. 

Three  cheers  for  the  happy  West! 

Hurrah  for  the  free  old  West! 
Where  it's  crisp,   and   sharp,   and   sunny. 

Where  you  never  want  to  rest. 
Where  you  always  keep  a-going 

And  always  like  your  work. 
Though  you  always  have  a-plentv. 

You  never  want  to  shirk. 

Bliss  Ivins, 

Age  13.  '  Lund,  Nevada. 


COMPETITION  -NO.  32. 

Book   prize    will    be   awarded    for    the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 
Verses:     Not  more   than  twenty  lines. 


Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Photographs:     Any  size. 
Di  a  wings:     Any  size. 

Rules 

Competition  will  close  June  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one   side   of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures   should   not   be   folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


THE  PUZZLE  PAGE. 

Our  March  Puzzle. 

Answer  to  "Hidden  Fruits,"  by  Edna 
Snow,  of  Pine  Valley,  Utah:  1,  Pear; 
2,  Date;  3,  Apple;  4,  Orange;  5,  Fig. 

Winners: 
Reginald  Gustaveson   (7),  Venice,  Cal. 
Rulon  Dahl  (8),  Raymond,  Canada. 
Owen  Neves   (8),  Burlington,  Wyo. 
Julia  Manning  (9),  Garland,  Utah. 
Willie  Starkey  (10),  Cumberland,  Wyo. 
Olive  K.  Irwin  (11),  Lake  town,  Utah.    • 
Vilo  Redd  (12),  Raymond,  Canada. 
Marguerite  Bingham   (13),  Snowville,  U. 
Neil    Robertson    (14),    Spanish    Fork,    U. 
Ethel  Norton  (15),  Fairview,  ./Kriz. 
Armelia  Grover  (16),  Box  103,  Rigby,Ida. 
Sybil   Hopkins   (16),   Logan,  Utah. 

Neil    Robertson    gives    poetically     the 
correct   answers,   and   rather   resents   the 
ease  with  which  the  "hidden  fruits"  were 
found: 
"I  love  the  mellow,  ripened  "pear," 

The  "dates"  of  golden  brown; 
The  "apple"  with  the  blushing  cheek, 

The  juicy  "orange"  round; 
But  fear  I  will  not  care  a  "fig" 

For  books  so  easily  found." 

Others  who  answered  correctly,  but 
not  prize  winners:  Ragnar  Anderson. 
Myrtle  Bean,  Manda  Booth.  Kieth  Cole- 
man, Rae  Corbett,  Inez  Curfew,  Alta 
Carroll.  Florence  Edmonds,  Feme  Hen- 
nefer,  Dewey   Hobson,   Lyman   M.   Hale, 


Ida  Hansen,  Britta  Harvey,  Eva  Kill- 
pack,  Wayne  R.  Lyman,  Margaret  Loh- 
nian,  Nellie  Larsen,  Charles  J.  Munns, 
Gladys  Marsden,  Everean  Nielson,  Ellis 
Olsen.  Leora  Peterson,  Leland  N.  Pack, 
John  S.  Roberts,  Eva  Rust,  Sarah  Rob- 
inson. Bennie  J.  Rencher,  •  Henry  Stark, 
Lena  Tree.  iStanley  Williams,  Agnes 
Williams,  Harvey  Woodbury,  Nina  Wol- 
lenzien,  Wallace  J.  Ward,  Leona  White- 
head, Leroy  Wright. 

Cities  of  the   United   States. 

By  Carl  Edvalson,  La  Grande,  Ore. 

1 — Advice;  high  banks. 
2 — A  tree;  swift  waters. 
3 — Furious;  a  vowel;  a  male  child. 
4 — To  reel;  to  pass  or  cross. 
S — A  European  county. 
6 — A  season;  tillable  land. 
7 — A  marsh;  part  of  an  animal. 
8 — .'\  boy's  name:  a  fortification. 
9 — Small:  to  totter. 
10 — An  animal  of  the  plains. 

Rules. 

For  the  ten  best  answers  to  the  above 
puzzle  we  will  award  book  prizes. 

Competition  will  close  June  1st,  1913. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink  and 
bear  the  name,  age.  and  llie  :iddress  of 
tlie  sender. 

Address,  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake   City.  Utah. 


Mr.  MixiG    Ma^pie_^ 

WHERE  did  you  get  him,  anyway?" 
asked  ml^^hji'/.  "I  just  found  him,  ou( 
there  by  the  side  of  the  ^^^f  . 
He  was  making  a  little  noise.  How 
^V  do  you  s'pose  he  got  there,  Buzz?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said    i*C^3  ^    "^^^  he  isn't  very  polite; 


he  didn't  say  'thank  you'!"     Then  £t''3  and    yF%/ 


both  jumped  again,  for  the  sharp  little  voice  cried  out 
"Poor  Mixie!  Mixie's  sick!"  "We'll  just  have  to  put 
him  to  l^l^v^^nd  get  your  papa  to  cure  him  till  he's 

d  #^ 


well,"  sai 

in  theka-lB. 


"Let's  go  and  find  a  nice 
The  barn  is  back  of  the  # 


where  i 


,^,l>lives.     Buzz's  papa  keeps  a  i0^      and 
in    It,    and  ■.Mi(i|--Vk( 


3  It 

andv'V^<£o*th 


arid   an'iB^iii^ 
and    some 


anc 


:eeps  a 


"Ikr 


],;:,:>*  there,  too.  '  1  know  a  good  /f^\'^''^'^*^^ 
place  for  "^^y"^- --  the  ...fes^Ji"  that  Pinny  ^KS'5'.l 
and    Gig     sleep     in/'    said  ^ 

^  ^an  sleep  upstairs  tn  it."  ^"^^    ''''SSfi 
and  "i)|! 

poor  little  '^"'W^    lay 
ing  him,  but   ^^^  called  out,  "Pick  it  up!  it's  perfectly 


•'/^Jv\  1        1  "Ulk^/r  ■     "  -'    ■'"'    -'III mm 

'||^#'  y^^"^^  ^^^^  gone  right  past  the  place  where 
little  '^^BF-^    lay  in  the  >pwF<^^^  without  even  see- 
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good;  pick  it  up!'*  That  made  them  look  all  around  to 
see  what  he  could  be  talking  about,  and  so  they  found 
and  took  him  along,  too.  Four  little  furry 
f'lf^'^^came  mewing  out    through    the 

h  .jx-^7.     when  ',,,||^ij;(i/' opened     them. 
The  Ktft^^'i  were  nowhere  to    be  seen ; 


leir  cage 


but  Pinny  and  Gig,  the  two  little  gumea 
(•  tii^^Hl '  were  sound  asleep,  downstairs  in 
^^  /  opened  the   upstairs  ^^^^-- , 


ii!®f 


.-^MV 


and  shut  down  the  little  door  at  the  top  of  the  v^^, 
in  thei^^^[.so  that  Pinny,  and  Gig  couldn't  get  up  to 

.    Then  he  made  a  bed  of  ^^^fer 


trouble  the  sick 
and  :|^^    laid""^^-^   on  it  very  carefully.   "Let's  put 
in    to    keep     him    Jrom     getting     lonesome, 

how  to  make  him  all 


while  we  go^to  ask  your 


cffii' 


11  ••      •  1  4^fi'Q'  .^ 

well,   said  i^'  ■^^^i''' 


sat  on 


the  floor  beside^^^  ,and  the 
bird's  bright  ^  ^  looked  at  him 
without  a   wink,  but  not  one  word  ^^^^^^^:_, 

did  "^^^^y  ^^^^  *^^  '^"^^  ''M,'      ^"^^^K// 
ind  little  '«^i\f/    had  reached  the 
;  then    they    heard    the 


'■<'-, 


funny    voice    that    sounded  like   a  little  old  \'^^ 


5  . 


"Now    will   you     be    a   good    boy?"     it     said. 


Laughlets 


Flourishes  in  the  Heat. 

Teacher — "Archibald,  what  plants  flour- 
ish ill  excessive  heat?" 

Archibald — "Ice  plants." — Judge. 

V 

No  Diminution. 

Some  people  are  always  taking  offense, 
but  the  supply  never  grows  less. 

A  Terrible  Tragedy. 

"A  piano  factory  was  burned  to  the 
ground  because  the  hose  couldn't  play 
upon  the  pianos." 

Not  for  Words. 

There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  world 
who  pose  as  paragons  of  purity  who 
would  hate  to  see  some  man  invent  a 
mind-reading   machine. 

The  Reason. 

"Pa,  why  is  a  fool  and  his  money  soon 
parted  ?" 

"So  that  a  wise  guy  can  live  without 
working,  my  boy." 

Heredity. 

"Do  you  believe  in  heredity?" 

"To  some  extent,  yes." 

"In  what  way,  for  instance?" 

"Well,   I  believe  in  inheriting  money." 

A  Doubter. 

"My  husband  won't  believe  a  thing  I 
tell   him   any   more." 

"Why's    that?" 

"I  can't  explain  it  at  all.  It  started 
right  after  I  told  him  a  woman  wrote  A 
Song  Without  Words." 

A   Startling  Sentence. 

"Who  can  give  a  sentence  using  the 
word  'pendulum'?"  asked  the  teacher. 

Little  Rachel's  hand  shot  up.  The 
teacher  nodded  encouragingly. 

"Lightning  was  invented  by  Penjulum 
Franklin." — Everybody's  Magazine. 

The  Best  Use  for  Pills. 

Boy — I  want  another  bo.x  of  pills  like 
I  got  for  mother  yesterday. 

Druggist — Did  your  mother  say  they 
were  good? 

Boy — No;  but  they  just  fit  my  air-gun. 
— Popular  Mechanics. 

The  Safe  Direction. 

A  negro  came  running  down  the  lane  as 
though  a  ghost  were  after  him. 


"What  are  you  running  for,  Mose?" 
called  the  colonel  from  the  barn. 

"I  ain't  runnin'  fob,"  shouted  Mose, 
"I'se  runnin'  from!" — Exchange. 

How  Iron  Was  Discovered. 

Teacher — Johnny,  can  you  tell  me  how 
iron  was  first  discovered? 

Johnny — Yes.  sir. 

Teacher — Well!  Just  tell  the  class  v/hat 
your  information  is  on  that  point. 

Johnny — I  heard  father  say  yesterday 
that  they  smelt  it. — London  Spare  Mo- 
ments. 

Self  Confessed. 

A  certain  woman  assured  her  husband 
she  never  tol'd  him  a  lie  and  never  would. 
He  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  it,  but 
would  hereafter  cut  a  notch  in  the  piano 
when  he  knew  she  deceived  him. 

"No,  you  won't!"  she  screamed,  "I'm 
not  going  to  have  my  piano  ruined!" 

An  Old  Saw. 

Tramp — You  know  the  sayin',  mum: 
"He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to 
the  Lord." 

Mrs.  Subbubs — Very  true.  .'Knd  since 
you  speak  in  proverbs,  I'll  refer  you  to 
another  old  saw. 

Tramp — Which  one  is  dat,  mum? 

Mrs.  S. — The  one  back  in  the  wood- 
shed.— Boston  Transcript. 

A  Necessity. 

As  the  Sunday  School  teacher  entered 
the  class  room  she  saw  a  little  girl  and 
her  still  smaller  brother  leaving  in  great 
haste. 

"Why,  Mary,  you  aren't  going  away?" 
she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

"Pleathe,  Mith  Anne,  we've  got  to  go," 
was  the  distressed  reply.  "Jimmy'th 
thwallowcd  hith  collection." 

Working  Up  to  It. 

Sandy  and  his  lass  had  been  sitting  to- 
gether about  half-an-hour  in  silence. 

"Maggie,"  he  said  at  length,  "wasna'  I 
here  on  the  Sawbath  nicht?" 

"Ay,  Sandy,  I  daur  say  you  were." 

"An'  wasna'  I  here  on  Monday  nicht?" 

"Ay,  so  ye  were." 

"An'  I  was  here  on  Tuesday  nicht,  an' 
Wednesday  nicht,  an'  Thursday  nicht,  an' 
Friday  nicht?" 

".Ay,   I'm  thinkin'  that's  so." 

"An'  this  is  Saturday  nicht,  an'  I'm 
here  again?" 

"Well,  what  for  no?  I'm  sure  you're 
verra  welcome." 

"Maggie,  woman,"  said  Sandy  in  des- 
peration, "D'ye  no  begin  to  smell  a  rat?" 


STALL'S  BOOKS  on 

AVOIDED  SUBJECTS 

The  natural  questions  of  sex  hygiene  are  answered 
purely  and  properly  in  these  eight  books — one  for  each 
important  period  in  life.  Used  by  the  Government  in 
its  Indian  schools  and  on  its  war  vessels,  and  com- 
mended by  the  great  and  good  everywhere. 


FOUR  BOOKS  TO  MEN 

By  Sylvanus  Stall 

"What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know" 
"What    a    Young    Husband     Ought    to 

Know" 
"What    a    Man    of    Forty-five    Ought    to 

Know" 


FOUR  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen 

and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake 
"What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Woman  of  Forty-five  Ought  to 
Know" 


Eight  Separate  'Books,  Price  $J.OO  net  per  copy.  Postpaid 

THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

44  East  South  Tenpla  Street,  Salt  Lake  Citf,  Utah 


THREE  DAILY  PRINCIPLES 


1 

"Safety  First" 

2 


"eourtesy" 

3 
"Qareful  Attention  to  Details" 

By  these  each  operating  employe  of  the 


pledges  his  iaith, 


THE  RESULT 

High  quality  service  when  you 
travel  via 

"The  standard  Lines  of  the  West' 

Automatic  Elecftric  Safety  Block 
Signal  Protection. 


Cily  Ticket  Office 

HOTEL  UTAH.  Sal.  Lake  Cily 


AND 
BADGES 


CLMSSP/NS 

FACTORY  TO  YOU 

For  College.School,  Society  or  Lodge 

Descriptive  catalog   with  attractive  prices  mailed  ] 

freenpon  request.     Either  etyleof  pinsbereillas- 

trated  with  any  three  letters  and  fitnircs,  one  or  two 

colors  of   enamel.     STERLING    SILVER,  25o   each; 

$2.60     dozen  ;      SILVER     PLATE.     1 0o     eaoh  ;      $1,00    dozen. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  QQ    BASTIAN  BLDG.,  ROCHESTER.  N-Y. 


GOOD  BOOKS 


AT  THE 


Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Say  that  ?ou  saw  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRCOTOR. 


Eight  Roses 

The  Kind  that  Bloom  all 
Summer 

FREE 


To  all  Subfcibers  of 


Devoted  to  Agriculture  irv. 


.^^s. 


e  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 


HERE  ARE  THE  VARIETIES 

•^  J^m     t^^'lvffc^  Clothilde  Laupert. French  White 

^^^^^^^MM%i       ^^^-  -^^^  ^-  ^^"^ -^^^p  ^°^^  ^^^ 

f?i:'*>^P-^*ms-  Mamon  Cochet Rich  Pink 

^^'  '*'  "^  *^^Hl  Y\r^W  Mme.  Welche Coppery  Yellow 

.^^  White  Cochet Snowy  White 

:M~*^^~''^ffii^'^^  Mme.  De  Vatry Rich  Red 

^3,^^^---^^^;^^  P^  Mile.  Franzisca  Kruger.  ....  .Deep  Yellow 

""  ""  Queen's  Scarlet Fiery  Scarlet 

''-^^^^^   __^  OUR  OFFER :    Send  us  one  dollar  for  new 

\  fe '-?^/lf  ^^  renewal  subscription  to  the  Utah  Farmer 

'AXIw    '"^wiim  and  we  will  send  the  paper  one  year  and 

mail  you  the  roses  free  of  all  cost. 

The  Utah  Farmer  is  a  weekly  farm  paper  that  will  help  any  one  in- 
terested in  Agriculture. 
YOU  MUST  BE  PROMPT.     Send  your  money  to  the 

UTAH  FARMER,  Lehi,  Utah. 
James  M.  Kirkham,  Mgr. 

Say  that  you  saw  It  Id  THE  JUVENILE  mSTBCOTOB. 


Joseph  Smith's  Teachings 

rhis  book  contains  the  Prophet's  sermons  and  religious  doctrinal  writings,  gathered  from  the  six  volumes 
of  the  authorized  "History  ot  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday  Saints,"  and  arranged 
according  to  subject,  in  alphabetical  order.     Price,  in  cloth  and  gold,  postpaid  75c 

As  a  present  for  old  or  youn^,  this  is  a  most  suitable  boo/i 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


:book:  oft   :p^oi^:mo:n   :PkiA.i*s 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  Lands  Zarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.     Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.     Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia.  Land  Northward  and  Land  Southward. 

Price:      ClotK,  Mounted,    $2.00;      Unmounted,  $1.50;      Paper,   50  cents 

JOEL  RICIiS.   Lo^an,  Utah. 


A  GOOD  BOOK  FOR    BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

**Uncle  Nick  Among   the   Shoshones'' 

(Revised  Edition)     $1.25,  Postpaid.    Order  at  once.    Edition  limited. 
DESERET  SUNDAT  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOM  STORE 


WESTERN 

SCOUT 

SHOES 

The  Ideal  Summer  Shoe  for 

Boys,  Youths,   Men — 

cheap,  serviceable 

MOUNTAINEER  OR 

"THE  LEADER" 

OVERALLS 


Don't  rip,  they  are 
honestly  m  a  d  e- 
Ask  for  them 


l)air$  Canker  and 
Diphtheria  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This   remedy   has   made    so   many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  THE  uUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


s^ 


=^ 


#-T^lO  WHOM  can  I  send  for  Books  for  my  chil- 
*  .   dren  and  know  that  my   order  will   have 
careful  attention  and  a  proper  selection  be 


made?  is  a  question  many  parents  ask  themselves. 

There  is  a  Book  Store  owned 
by  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church 

It  is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Sunday 
School  Board  and  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday  School  cause. 

If  you  want  well  selected  books,  and  want  your 
orders  properly  taken  care  of,  send  to  your  own 
book  store. 


The  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store 

44-46  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE,    -   SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

OUR   CATALOG    IS   FREE  AND   WILL   BE  SENT   UPON    REQUEST 


6k= 


»= 


=»S 


JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice-President 

J.  STIWART,  Secretary-Treamrtr  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  B.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MDgilC 


PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00 
$6.00  Per  Month 


ORGANS 

FROM  $25.00 
$3.00  Per  Month 


PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $450.00 
$12.00  Per  Month 


fVe  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS— COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon  application 


St 


=^ 


